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.LieRARry | JOINT MEETING, OCTOBER 28, 29, 30, 1931 





HOTEL LINCOLN, INDIANAPOLIS 


Aside from programs having to do with such subjects as 
children’s work, problems of small libraries, branches, refer- 
ence work, etc., all subjects which are perennially interesting 
and concerning which we never hear (and say!) enough, there | 
will be featured programs on books and literature, and library 
training, and an opportunity to hear and get acquainted with 
Indiana authors. There is really no substitute for the ex- 
perience which librarians and trustees gain from attending 
and participating in the state meetings. Here we meet on 
common ground and exchange ideas and methods of dealing 
with common problems. There will be enough of the big 
speakers who are thought-provoking to send us home a little 
more eager and a little more on edge to secure greater achieve- 
ment in quality, as well as quantity. The community gets 
out of the library what the librarian and trustees put into it. 
Plan to attend this meeting in October. 
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CATALOGING PROBLEMS IN THE SMALL LIBRARY 
By Mable L. Deeds, Librarian, Public Library, Oxford 


I think I may say, quite truthfully, in 
the beginning, that the very biggest cata- 
loging problem for the librarian of the 
small library is the finding of the time to 
devote to her catalog. The other difficul- 
ties, though they may sometimes assume 
somewhat tremendous proportions, might 
be overcome, once the time obstacle were 
removed. It is not unusual for the catalog- 
er to work with Sammy at one elbow de- 
manding the name of the present ruler of 
Siam and Jane at the other insisting upon 
the names of the new cabinet members, the 
answers to both of which questions, they 
triumphantly inform you, they are unable 
to find in the catalog. 

In dealing with this subject, Cataloging 
Problems, let us take into consideration 
only the problems of the small library. 
Oftentimes the librarian is the only in- 
dividual on the staff with sufficient training 
to attempt a catalog and, of necessity, one 
more duty is squeezed into an already over- 
crowded schedule. The librarian of this 
type of library will do well indeed to de- 
vote a lot of time to her solution of the 
first cataloging problem with which we are 
going to deal—the choice of a code. The 
A. L. A. rules, or, for very small libraries, 
a simpler manual which also uses the unit 
card, Susan Grey Akers’ Simple Library 
Cataloging, will prove a time and labor 
saver. The busy librarian can make the 
first entry and indicate headings and notes 
for secondary entries, which can easily be 
typed by untrained assistants or can be 
mimeographed or multigraphed or made by 
some other duplication process. Surely 
there can be no question of the advantage 
of the unit card over other codes whose 
rules demand a different form for every 
entry, for the small library with a limited 
number of trained workers on its staff. 

But I wish here to defend the unit card, 
even for the tiny rural library as well— 
the one-man institution in which the li- 


brarian does all the cataloging as a mat- 
ter of course. Granted that the entries are 
fuller and require more time in the making 
of the cards, but since each entry is only 
a duplication of the main one, all second- 
ary entries go very rapidly, headings and 
notes once having been decided upon. When 
practically all cards are typewritten, full- 
ness of entry could not consume an ap- 
preciable amount of extra time anyway. 
The true time-saver is, after all, the one 
which saves time in the long run and that 
is exactly what the unit card does. Every 
card is in author fullness, for all subjects 
and added entries and thus any entry gives 
full information under any heading where 
the book is found. With the older method 
of shortened forms for certain entries, un- 
less the cataloger is alert for exceptions to 
the rule, very inadequate entries may re- 
sult. 

Are we not rather presumptive to expect 
the borrower to know where to turn for 
more information if he needs it? Title 
entries, for instance, may easily fail to 
give the catalog-user the information he 
wants and there is certainly no clew to the 
fact that the author card offers more infor- 
mation on the subject. Moreover, author 
entries in secondary fullness sometimes 
succeed more admirably in completely con- 
cealing the identity of the author. White, 
S. E. for Steward White and Young, E. B. 
for Eric Brett Young may mean nothing 
whatever to the searcher who is fumbling 
confusedly among the Whites and the 
Youngs. We who make the cards, know, 
of course, that the author’s name in full 
can be found on the author entry, but does 
our patron who is consulting a _ subject- 
card know this? After all, may not some 
of our earlier codes have been made with 
the expectation of the catalog being used 
mainly by those familiar with its rules, 
rather than by the general public, which 
knows only what it sees on the card itself? 
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In these days of a fairly general educa- 
tional level, when everyone is alert to the 
value of knowledge and still more knowl- 
edge, catalogs are in much more constant 
use than in the days of yore. It is no 
more than fair that we should do our ut- 
most in the catalog to clarify difficult 
problems for these knowledge-seekers for 
make the process as easy as possible for 
them. 

Miss Margaret Mann in her book, Classi- 
fication and cataloging of books, has this 
to say about uniformity of entries: “In an 
effort to simplify, catalogers may still make 
their catalogs according to obsolete rul- 
ings, but such procedure is only making 
trouble for those who come after them. 
Simplification does not consist in the elim- 
ination of essentials; it means a recogni- 
tion of essentials and their most effective 
use, not only today, but in years to come. 
Simplification in 1928 may mean an en- 
tire reorganization in 1938. Even the 
small library should watch its development 
so that its records may not only be expand- 
ed with the book collection but may be 
adopted to the new codperative schemes on 
which all future records must be built. 
This means that every cataloger must be 
familiar with the principles of cataloging, 
with the movements now developing toward 
coéperative work, and with the rules under 
which these movements are working.” 

Miss Mann enumerates eight ways in 
which the unit card is of value: 


1. It gives the reader a card containing 
full information under any entry. 

2. It provides a standard card which 
may be used in library records other than 
the catalog. 

8. It relieves the cataloger of unneces- 
sary mechanical work. 

4, It is less expensive because cards can 
be multiplied at less cost than is possible if 
many models are used. 

5. It saves revision when duplicated by 
mechanical methods and insures a more 
accurate set of cards for each book. 

6. It can be purchased for nearly all 
titles from the Library of Congress. 
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7. It is the form adopted by all libra- 
ries printing catalog cards. These can 
usually be purchased and added to any 
catalog. 

8. It makes codperative cataloging pos- 
sible. 


Coéperative cataloging may even some 
day (who knows?) make it possible for 
small libraries to purchase a simple unit 
card like that shown in Miss Akers’ man- 
ual. As to the use of L. C. cards, it seems 
to me that in the small library of any size 
—that is, a library having at least three or 
four people on its staff—this is the very 
most logical practice to follow. A library 
of this size would probably have the funds 
for the purchase of the L. C. cards, and the 
price is the most forbidding factor. May 
I quote again from Miss Mann? She says: 
“The price (of L. C. cards) is very reason- 
able when we consider that in purchasing 
the cards the library also buys a biblio- 
graphical service of a grade which would 
be impossible to secure if the cataloging 
were done in the average library where 
bibliographical tools are frequently want- 
ing.” It is true that the adaptation of the 
L. C. cards requires the time and attention 
of a person with at least some training in 
cataloging, but what a perfect tool the 
catalog is when it is made up of these 
cards so carefully done! For the very 
small rural library, funds for L. C. cards 
seem to be out of the question as yet; but 
if general education continues in the next 
decade to make the strides that it has done 
in the last, I am prophesying that even the 
small rural library will be obliged to raise 
its standards governing this, the library’s 
most important tool. For that is just 
what the catalog is—it is the brains, as it 
were, of the library, and upon its perfec- 
tion and usability all the activities of the 
library will depend. William Warner 
Bishop in his Practical handbook of modern 
library cataloging estimates that 60 per 
cent of the cards needed for our American 
university libraries and fully 90 per cent 
of those for typical public libraries can now 
be purchased. This stride forward in co- 
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6perative cataloging would seem to point to 
the fact that in the very near future the 
unit card will become practically universal. 
And why not universal uniformity in cata- 
loging? When this ideal is realized the 
Easterner, who in these days of hard roads 
and automobiles, one fine day finds himself 
struggling with a mid-west catalog will in- 
deed appreciate this thing we call uni- 
formity. 

The next big problem, after the choice of 
a code, and perhaps the most troublesome 
one of all, is that of subject headings. At 
the present time, three lists of subject 
headings are in general use in American 
libraries: the one published by the A. L. A., 
the one published by the Library of Con- 
gress, and the one compiled by Minnie E. 
Sears, List of Subject Headings for Small 
Libraries, compiled from lists used in nine 
representative small libraries. Miss Mann’s 
Subject Headings for use in Dictionary 
Catalogs of Juvenile Books is the only one 
covering the field for children’s books. 
William M. Randall, in a paper at the Los 
Angeles meeting on The Use of Library 
Catalogs say: “The first of these (the A. 
L. A. list) is admittedly out of date and 
will probably not be revised; the second 
(the L. C. list) was made for one particular 
collection of books, with a particular class 
of patrons in view, and may be used by 
others only at their own risk; while the 
last is intended for a definite class of li- 
braries.” Whatever list we choose, wheth- 
er it be the A. L. A. list or the Sears, if we 
use it as a guide and not as a mandatory 
direction, checking it, and rejecting old and 
adding new terms as common sense and the 
times suggest, we shall probably find either 
satisfactory. The Sears list is more adapt- 
able to a catalog made up of L. C. cards 
than the A. L. A. list and is preferable 
for this reason. 

It is the patron who, after all, must de- 
cide which term is to be used in subject 
headings. We must, first of all, know the 
reading vocabularies of the patrons to be 
served by our catalog, before we can in- 
telligently make a choice of terms. A study 
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of the ‘patrons themselves—their back- 
ground, mental equipment and needs—is 
essential to a catalog which is perfect in 
its degree of usability. Mr. Crandall says 
further in the paper from which I just 
quoted: “Such a study is essential and 
must be made if our catalogs are to be more 
than an array of cards bearing terms 
meaningless to any but ourselves. We 
must remember that ours is not the task of 
making the finished product of scholarship; 
ours it is to forge the tools by which the 
tasks of scholarship are undertaken by 
others. The tool maker’s art is a difficult 
one but it has its rewards and its immuni- 
ties.” 

It is a difficult matter, Miss Mann as- 
serts, to change the subject heading list 
after the catalog has once been started. It 
is better, in case of new terms, unless the 
term is entirely obsolete, to make refer- 
ences from the new term to the old rather 
than to change all cards filed under the old 
term. The A. L. A: catalogs and Booklist, 
the Reader’s Guide, the Book Review Di- 
gest, and the Standard Catalog Monthly 
will help us with the new terms in revising 
our list. 

The juvenile catalog presents an alto- 
gether different problems. Miss Mann rec- 
ommends a generous use of group head- 
ings, such as Myths, Fairy tales, Readers, 
Dramatic readers, etc. to help the busy 
librarian through her school rushes. Specific 
events are better, too, she says, under the 
names by which they are commonly known 
rather than under a subdivision of a larger 
subject: as, Civil War, rather than U. S.— 
History—Civil War. There should of 
course be an exceedingly careful analysis 
of children’s books. The whole catalog 
should be worked out with a view to the 
best use by the school and in order to do 
this a knowledge of the curriculum and 
course of study are necessary. 

The question of when to analyze is an- 
other troublesome feature of the cataloging 
game. Although, for the small library, it 
seems to me there is only one answer to 
this question and that is: Analyze freely— 
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always. An author of importance may not 
be represented in the collection in your 
little library by a separate book—cannot be 
on account of shortage of book funds. But 
he may be very satisfactorily represented 
to your patron by some of his selected 
writings occuring as part of a_ book. 
Analytics help us to drain from our collec- 
tion the very last drop of usable and use- 
ful material and make this material easily 
accessible. 

Last, but not least, is the problem of 
alphabeting. Stumbling blocks and trouble- 
makers here are too numerous to mention; 
but the one general rule of consistency is 
particularly applicable to this problem. If 
we choose our code and abide by it rigorous- 
ly, we cannot go far astray, whether we 
file by the word method or by the letter- 
by-letter method. The rules for alphabet- 
ing set forth in Cutter’s Rules for a dic- 
tionary catalog are no longer in such gen- 
eral use as they once were; but both 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land public library have issued printed 
codes based on Cutter’s rules. The Pitts- 
burgh code has been adopted in part by the 
Library of Congress and by H. W. Wilson 
Company as well as by many libraries. 
This code gives both rules and illustrations 
for filing. 

We cannot go into the thousand and one 
problems that beset us all after the bigger 
problems of cataloging have been settled— 
the cross references, corporate entries, 
pseudonymous entries, continuations, etc. 
If only we can keep our heads above water 
level in this stormy sea—if we can always 
keep in mind the far vision—the ultimate 
aim of all this work, and not lose our- 
selves in the maze of technique and de- 
tail, we shall be able, perhaps, to come 
through amazingly well. The question be- 
hind all this is: What does our public need 
and expect from our catalog? Miss Mann 
says that we must always remember that 
our work will be judged by practical 
standards and she quotes from Goethe 
thus: “It is the captial fault of all cul- 
tivated men that they devote their whole 
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energies to the carrying out of a mere 
idea and seldom or never to the realiza- 
tion of a practical good.” She suggests 
that catalogers sometimes fall into this 
error—that the cataloger cannot afford to 
become so engrossed in technique as to lose 
sight of the aim of the work. “There is 
nothing progressive,” she says, “in the con- 
fusion of processes with principles, in the 
breathless disregard of the larger issues.” 


THE LIBRARY OF NATIONAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


By Mrs. Verna B. Grimm, Librarian 


The Library of The American Legion is 
an interesting example of an institution 
which is specialized to meet the needs of 
a definite type of organization and also has 
been developed with the idea of collecting 
records that eventually will be of value to 
the general public. 

The American Legion was founded in 
1919, but it was not until several years 
later that a comprehensive system of car- 
ing for the records was inaugurated. Con- 
sequently the Library is still in the early 
stages of development and is small in com- 
parison with other libraries in Indiana. 

This Library has two origins. It is an 
outgrowth of the General Files and of the 
Archives and Historical Sections. Later 
a third factor developed—the feeling that 
the National Headquarters of The Ameri- 
can Legion was the logical depository for 
books and other forms of data relating to 
the World War, in particular, and to sub- 
jects of general interest to the ex-service 
man. Thus definite plans were instituted to 
acquire such additional material. 

Our filing department has always been 
more of an information bureau than a de- 
positor for routine communications. The 
larger part of our correspondence, being of 
a subject nature, has been arranged by the 
related subjects into a rather elaborate 
system, to specifically cover our particular 
needs. We have found that virtually all 
the material could be grouped under the 
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following heads: Administration and Or- 
ganization, Americanism, Child Welfare, 
Conferences and Conventions, Codéperation, 
International Affairs, Post Activities, Re- 
habilitation, United States, Veteran Wel- 
fare and World War. Under these main 
headings are numerous _ sub-divisions, 
which, in many cases, are further divided, 
each being arranged alphabetically under 
the proper heading. An alphabetic index 
to the whole scheme, includng a great many 
cross references, simplifies the system and 
makes it practical and easily used. 


Into these subjects folders are filed, not 
only pertinent correspondence, but bul- 
letins, memorandums, clippings, pamphlets, 
photographs and maps, obtained from a 
great number of sources. As examples of 
the subjects thus included may be men- 
tioned Memorials, Sports, Graves Registra- 
tion, Club Houses, National Defense, Holi- 
days, Boy Scouts, Disabled, Flag Etiquette, 
World War History and Literature, Disas- 
ter Relief, Hospitals, Civil Service, Air- 
ports, Labor, Safety, etc. This variety gives 
an idea of the scope of our work. We in- 
clude virtually every subject of interest to 
the general public, inasmuch as The Ameri- 
can Legion is a cross section of American 
life and through its 10,144 posts, deals with 
every type of community activity, for which 
our department constitutes a clearing 
house, constantly increasing our fund of in- 
formation and in turn disseminating it. 

In adition to this general type of mate- 
rial, we also have data of significance only 
to the Legion itself, such as Eligibility of 
Members, Infringment of our Name and 
Emblem, Incorporation, Post and Depart- 
ment Organization and other such special- 
ized or administrative subjects as require 
interpretation, or, for which precedence 
must be established for future guidance. 
The proper classification and preservation 
of this material is most important to the 
Legion and will in time form the basis of 
a book of Legion legal decisions to be pub- 
lished by the National Judge Advocate. 

Supplementing our information files, are 
the official and semi-official records of the 
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Legion, such as convention proceedings, 
minutes of various meetings, reports of of- 
ficers, lists, bulletins, publicity material 
and division publications. The National 
Convention and National Executive Com- 
mittee actions, together with the Constitu- 
tion, constitute the law of The American 
Legion. For quick reference we have es- 
tablished an alphabetic cumulative card 
index to every action taken by these bodies, 
so we can readily find out whether the 
Legion has ever considered any specified 
subject and what the policy is regarding it. 
We have hundreds of subjects to this index 
and it is proving an invaluable service to 
the work of the Legion. 

We also maintain a “ready reference” 
collection consisting of the usual encyclo- 
paedia, dictionaries, handbooks, yearbooks, 
directories and other “tools” so indispens- 
able to the reference shelf. “Etiquette” by 
Emily Post is one of our most popular books 
due to the constant contacts we have with 
our government and with foreign countries 
in matters which require proper procedure 
in dress, correspondence and visits. 

All of the foregoing sources are used in 
a very active way, supplying our 10,144 
posts and our 887,754 members with vary- 
ing degrees of information, as well as as- 
sisting our National Officers and Head- 
quarters staff with their routine needs. 
During the year ending August 30, 1930, 
we added 75,297 items to this collection and 
answered 8,496 requests. 

A large part of the material in our sub- 
ject files and all the records of the Legion, 
in addition to having a temporary value as 
an active source of information, are also 
valuable as the future history of the 
Legion, and the veteran movement in gen- 
eral. This material, therefore, is being 
constantly weeded out, the useless discard- 
ed and the rest permanently preserved. In 
addition, we are collecting the material is- 
sued by our 58 Departments, including 
complete files of their convention proceed- 
ings, their histories, bulletins, reports and 
lists, and, to a lesser degree, material from 
the Posts. We keep biographies of all 
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Legionnaires prominent in Department and 
National Legion affairs, to date having 
2,936 complete biographies and hundreds 
of partial ones. Check lists are kept of the 
more important records and definite at- 
tempts made to keep all our series complete. 
The historical files are kept in vertical 
steel drawers, alphabetically by State. 

One of our most interesting collections is 
that of Legion publications. In addition to 
The American Legion Monthly, there are 
several hundred Legion papers issued 
regularly by Departments and Posts. We 
endeavor to keep complete files of these and 
to bind the volumes as they are completed. 
These publications give an invaluable pic- 
ture of The American Legion and of the 
ex-service man’s place in post-war Ameri- 
can life. It is perhaps the only collection 
of this kind in existence. 

Another unusual collection is that of all 
national legislation from the close of the 
war to date, which is of interest to Legion- 
naires and other veterans. All such con- 
gressional bil!s are classified by subject and 
bound, a volume for each session of Con- 
gress and for both House and Senate. All 
the laws actually passed are also bound in 
a separate volume at the end of the ses- 
sion. Thus we have easily accessible all 
legislation introduced or enacted since the 
war, which is to our interest. 

Since the inception of the Legion, we 
have often been the recipients of books and 
other material on the world war. In the 
early days before The American Legion 
had a permanent home, these books were 
turned over to The American Legion 
Monthly to care for and to use in connec- 
tion with their editorial work and these 
later formed the basis of their present Li- 
brary. However, when the National or- 
ganization was established in a permanent 
home and was being called upon more and 
more for World War information it seemed 
advisable to systematically collect the ma- 
terial people were sending us and make it a 
definite part of our work. We have con- 
sequently established an interesting collec- 
tion of books and other material, developing 
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this phase largely through the interest of 
friends and codperating agencies. We are 
especially desirous of having all regimental 
histories, all state records of war service 
and as many personal narratives as pos- 
sible. We also have a collection of general 
histories of the war, and books on other 
subjects in which Legionnaires are interest- 
ed. To date we have 1,486 volumes and 
this phase of our Library is definitely 
growing. An appropriate bookplate has 
been designed by V. E. Pyles of New York. 
We also have a number of valuable 
pamphlets, forms, magazines, etc., issued 
during and in connection with the war. 
We have over 400 United States and 
foreign war posters, each mounted on linen 
given a preservative wash, and filed away 
in large shallow steel drawers. While we 
do lend books to the staff, we have not in- 
augurated any “circulation system” yet nor 
determined how extensively this service 
should be. 


A LIBRARY OF FRATERNAL 
LITERATURE 


By Bruce McIntosh, 
Administrative Secretary 


Probably one of the most unique book 
collections in the State of Indiana is the 
John E. Mason Library of Fraternal Liter- 
ature being sponsored by the national 
headquarters of the Lambda Chi Alpha 
Fraternity in 701 Circle Tower, Indian- 
apolis. The object of the library is to as- 
semble books connected with fraternities, 
ritualism and related topics in mythology, 
religion and anthropology which will aid 
in the study and development of philoso- 
phic, religious and ethical ideas fostered by, 
or growing out of fraternal association. 
The books assembled up to the present time 
are regarded as only a nucleus of a much 
more extensive collection. The project of 
collecting the books is being financed by 
means of a modest annual appropriation 
made by the Fraternity. 

The books take up the various subjects to 
which the library is devoted beginning with 
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general histories and reference works on 
fraternities at large. In this section are 
to be found books on esoteric philosophy 
and treatises on the origin, significance 
and migration of symbols. Fraternal de- 
velopments in different countries are next 
taken up, and the library includes books 
dealing with Egyptian, Semitic, Greek and 
Roman fraternal societies and cults. To 
illustrate the development in Greece, books 
on the Hellenic cults generally and more 
particularly on the Eleusinian and other 
mysteries of the Greeks have been obtained. 
Persian and Roman secret societies are 
also represented in the book collection. The 
transition from the mystery cults to Chris- 
tianity is shown by a number of volumes, 
and gradually the library leads into the 
medieval background of fraternalism with 
books on chivalry, the Arthurian cycle, the 
military and other orders of medieval 
France and other countries. The kindred 
subjects of monasticism, guilds, the cru- 
sades, etc., are included in this section, and 
the library reaches over into the field of 
medieval science and _ pseudo-science 
through the history of such institutions 
as the Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross. 

From these medieval subjects the library 
carries on over into the field of Masonry. 
In the Masonic section are a number of re- 
prints of very old Masonic constitutions, 
foreign Masonic reference books, treatises 
on Masonic jurisprudence, etc. 

The last section of the library is devoted 
to modern fraternal societies, and especial- 
ly the Greek-letter groups of American col- 
leges and universities. In this department 
are to be found the histories, manuals, di- 
rectories, etc., of the various Greek-letter 
societies. 

A section of the library will be devoted 
to treatises on education, educational 
theory, history, etc., but emphasis will be 
placed on university ideals, more particu- 
larly those which are capable of being 
fostered and enriched in college fraterni- 
ties. 

Care is being taken to include original 
texts and to obtain material which illus- 
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trates unbroken or easily related tradi- 
tions rather than fantastic hypotheses seek- 
ing to connect doctrines and _ historical 
events widely separated in space, time or 
significance. It is hoped that the collec- 
tion may serve to awaken. an interest in 
the importance of fraternal philosophy for 
its own sake and as a part of general cul- 
tural education, and contribute to the value 
of the college fraternity as a factor in 
modern university life and work. 


Among the rare and interesting volumes 
in the Library are the following: 


Secret societies of all ages and countries, 
2 vols., William Heckethorn, Redway, 1897. 


Cyclopaedia of fraternities, Albert C. 
Stevens, Treat, 1907. 


Occultists and mystics of all ages, Ralph 
Shirley, Rider, 1920. 


The great initiates, 2 vols., Edouard 
Schure, McKay, 1925. 


Lost language of cymbolism, 
Harold Bayley, 
1912. 


Signs and symbols of primordial man, 
Albert Churchward, Swain Sonnenschein, 
1910. 

Symbolical language of ancient art and 
mythology, Richard Payne Knight, Bouton, 
1892. 

Ancient faiths embodied in ancient 
names, 2 vols.. Thomas Inman, Author, 
1868. 

Ritual of the mystery of the judgment 
of the soul, From an ancient Egyptian 
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thur Edward Waite, Rebman, 1909. 

Bibliotheca Heraldica, Thomas Moule, 
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Richard Badger for Ralph Mab, London, 
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Book of the Court, William J. Thoms, 
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Constitutions of the Freemasons, 1723, 
Bernard Quaritch, London, 1923. 

The old charges of British Freemasons, 
William James Hughan, Simpkin Marshall, 
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Gould, Gale & Polden, London. 


MRS. LIZZIE CALLIS SCOTT 
Indiana State Librarian, 1883-1889 


One of my early recollections is hearing 
the “grown ups” discuss the election of Liz- 
zie Callis, our own Martinsville girl, to the 
office of State Librarian. It was a political 
appointment and required some one gifted 
as a campaigner as well as one with a 
knowledge of books. 
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Her niece, Mrs. Ted Jones, of Pitman, 
New Jersey, tells an amusing story 
reminiscent of her aunt’s experience as a 
campaigner. 

One of the duties of the office of State 
Librarian at that time was the opening of 
the senate chamber at the convening of the 
legislature. Miss Callis, who had just 
completed her successful campaign, lost her 
voice so completely that she was not able 
to speak above a whisper for weeks. On 
the morning of the opening of the senate 
chamber, after she had taken office, she 
found a large crowd of men all bent on en- 
tering first. While she was attempting to 
unlock the doors, the crowd pressed against 
the front ranks threatening to crush’ her. 
She was not a tall woman and was of 
slight build. Holding one hand high above 
her head to attract attention, she exclaimed 
in a loud voice, “stand back, gentlemen, 
please!” The sound of her own voice 
booming out so surprised her she could 
hardly continue the very “pressing” busi- 
ness of the moment. 


Miss Esther U. MeNitt in her interesting 
article “Short History of the Indiana State 
Library,” which appeared in the January- 
March issue of the “Occurrent,” gives an 
account of the early duties of a State Li- 
brarian. 


The record reads, “Such Librarian shall 
be keeper of the State Library with all 
furniture and appendages, and, also, at 
all times of the grounds, fences, trees, and 
all appurtances belonging to the State 
House Square and to cause trees, shrubs on 
said square to be pruned and the grass to 
be mowed and kept free from weeds. The 
carpets throughout the State House shall 
be taken up immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature, and cleaned and 
replaced prior to its next meeting.” 

The Librarian was, also, responsible for 
all repairs. In those days a librarian was 
more than a mere keeper of books. 

In looking over the annual reports, I 
find Miss Callis’ reports are especially in- 
teresting. In one she compares our state 
appropriation with that of the neighboring 
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states, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Ohio. She says the Indiana State Library 
is inferior to all of them. Our appropria- 
tion at that time of $400.00 a year was 
$1,100.00 less than that of Ohio and $2,- 
600.00 a year less than that of Michigan, 
which received the largest sum of the five 
states mentioned. 

In regard to salaries it is interesting to 
note that at that time the Librarian re- 
ceived $1,200.00 a year and her assistants 
$750.00 a year. Strangely enough, in one 
or two instances only, do the reports of the 
various librarians give the assistant libra- 
rian’s name. I am, therefore, unable to 
record the name of Miss Callis’ assistant. 

It seems to have been the custom for 
each librarian to use as much as possible 
of Indiana’s diminuative appropriation of 
$400.00 to purchasing new books, and to 
avoid the expense of keeping the books in 
good condition in the library. As a re- 
sult, Miss Callis found the books in a de- 
plorable state of disrepair, and asked in 
her first report for a special appropria- 
tion to remedy this condition. 

It is interesting to find her asking for 
a card catalogue in days when card cata- 
logues were not common. Up to the time 
of her administration a written catalogue 
had to be used. This custom of using a 
written catalogue was inaugurated by Mrs. 
Oren, the first woman Librarian, who had 
found the printed catalogue incomplete and 
so inaccurate that she had had to resort to 
the manuscript catalogue. Miss Callis 
asked to have this replaced by a card 
catalogue. She was successful eventually 
in getting the card catalogue, but not as 
the result of the first asking we may be 
sure. 

Another thing she accomplished, which 
must have cost great effort on her part and 
on the part of her staff, was the assembling 
of a complete set of state laws. Up to that 
time the state documentary publications 
had been very much neglected. The col- 
lecting of these documents was an in- 
valuable piece of work. 

It is difficult to realize that this woman 
undertook the great work of this impor- 
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tant office without library training. Library 
schools were not in existence in those days, 
so that she had to blaze a trail with her 
keen intelligence and tireless industry. 

She had, however, had some preparation 
in newspaper work which must have helped 
her greatly. Her father, Edwin W. Callis, 
was editor of the Martinsville Gazette, and 
she used to say that there was nothing 
about a newspaper she could not do, from 
running the press (it was a hand press in 
those days) to editing, which she had to do 
on several occasions. 

From the time she was quite young she 
and her sisters set type and worked reg- 
ularly for their father. Miss Callis, how- 
ever, always assumed the most responsi- 
bility. Her sister, Mrs. Mary McCord of 
Denver, Colorado relates how one old 
gentleman used to look in when things were 
liveliest, shortly before the paper went to 
press, and remark, “There’s ‘All Business’.” 
This was his particular name for Miss 
Lizzie Callis. ' 

Soon after she was installed in office, the 
State House was completed. While it was 
being erected the State Library was housed 
in the McCray Block which stood on the 
corner of Senate and what was then Ten- 
nessee Street, where the Harrison Hotel 
now stands. 

When the State House was ready for oc- 
cupancy, and the Library was moved into 
the three beautiful rooms where it is now 
housed, Miss Callis experienced the utter 
inability to get the proper kind of shelv- 
ing. She asked for metal shelving, but 
received wooden shelves. She asked to have 
the shelves arranged in a way that would 
make them most accessible to the public. 
Her wishes in both instances were ignored. 

Shortly before our State House was 
finished, a supposedly fire proof building in 
Cincinnati burned down and some valuable 
records were destroyed. She pressed her 
argumet for metal shelving, pointing out 
clearly how even fire proof buildings are 
sometimes destroyed by fire, giving the 
Cincinnati calamity as concrete evidence. 
If this danger arose, all metal shelves 
might retard destruction, and the State’s 











precious documents could have a better 
chance of being saved. : 

In the last year of her office, Miss Callis 
married Colonel Jeff. K. Scott, a distin- 
guished soldier of the Civil War, and citizen 
of Martinsville. They resided there after 
her term expired. 

Mrs. Scott took an active part in church 
and municipal affairs. Her personality 
and force made her a leader in her various 
pursuits. She was twice president of the 
Martinsville Woman’s Club. 

After her husband’s death she became 
connected with the Home Lawn Sanitorium, 
and retained her connection with that in- 
stitution until her death, although she had 
been unable to look after business matters 
for many months prior to her death. 
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Mrs. J. C. Hale of Martinsville, who 
knew her well in her later years, has often 
spoken of her wonderful housekeeping. She 
was as clever in managing a home, cooking 
a meal, mothering a niece who grew up in 
her home, as she was socially or in the 
business and the library world. 


She possessed those qualities so es- 
sential to a successful librarian. She was 
always a student, was resourceful inspira- 
tional, possessed a keen sense of humor, 
met people easily, had an attractive per- 
sonality, was not afraid of work, with a 
gift of making subordinates likewise, was 
efficient in organization, and loved books 
and service. 


Augusta Parks Yakey. 


1931 DISTRICT MEETING REPORTS 
Liberty, April 28 


The Distrizt library meeting held at 
Liberty on April 28 was attended by sixty- 
five librarians and trustees representing 
fifteen of the eighteen towns in the district. 

Miss Esther Hamilton, Liberty librarian 
and hostess for the meeting, presided at 
the morning session. 

Welcome to the visiting librarians was 
extended by Dr. E. R. Beard, president of 
the local library board. Miss Nellie Jones, 
librarian from Cambridge City was the 
first speaker on the day’s program giving 
an interesting talk on the Possibilities of 
Rural Service in Townships. During her 
address she spoke of the work that has 
been accomplished in the townships of her 
community stating that eight schools in 
the county are being supplied with books 
and magazines and that approximately 
9,000 books have been distributed in the 
various branch stations. 

Miss Jones also spoke of the splendid 
children’s collection owned by the Cam- 
bridge City library. Many special collec- 
tions of reading matter as well as numer- 
ous posters are made up for the use of 


teachers in the schools, she said. The 
speaker also stressed the importance of 
“book week” in creating an added interest 
among reading groups and pointed out that 
on several occasions entire rooms of schools 
have come with their teachers to the central 
library. 

The importance of preserving old maps, 
plats, etc., in the collection of local history 
was also spoken of by Miss Jones. She 
told of meeting with the various clubs of 
the community to discuss the advantages 
of library work and expressed the hope that 
in the near future there will be a more 
complete organization so that patrons who 
live in adjoining counties may borrow books 
from the library nearest them, rather than 
be obliged to patronize the one in their own 
county. 

Mrs. Lester Snyder of Dublin, spoke on 
What My Library Means to My Town, 
speaking particularly of the children’s 
pride in the institution, and of the valuable 
help given in connection with the school 
work, especially stressing the magazine 
section. 
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Mrs. Snyder spoke of a plan adopted by 
the Dublin library of sending out minia- 
ture overalls and aprons to patrons of the 
library asking for a small contribution to 
be added to a sum to be used in equipping 
the library shelves. The sum of $27 was 
secured in this way. The Dublin library 
board hopes to soon have a building lo- 
cated in the main part of town. 


Mrs. Clara Jones of Osgood gave a short ° 


talk on the same subject stressing the idea 
that librarians should learn, as far as pos- 
sible, to know their patrons in order to be 
of the most help in the selection of their 
reading material. 

She advocated the use of the bulletin 
board as an aid in creating a liking for 
good pictures among the younger readers 
and urged the codperation of schools and 
libraries. She closed her talk by urging 
the “bringing together the right person and 
the right book” stating that in this manner 
the greatest good may be accomplished. 

An interesting talk on Local History— 
What to Save and How to Care for It was 
given by Mrs. Caroline Dunn of Conners- 
ville. Miss Dunn advocated the preserva- 
tion of maps, atlases, membership lists of 
various organizations including those of 
churches and lodges, and the binding of 
volumes of local newspapers and maga- 
zines, stressing the binding rather than the 
clipping system. 

Miss Dunn also stated that “local 
biography is more important” and suggest- 
ed that the histories of the library institu- 
tion should be carefully kept. 


A talk on Fiction was given by Miss 
Mary Sleeth of Rushville, who divided the 
writers into two classes, propagandists and 
romancers, mentioning Jean Stratton 
Porter and Harold Bell Wright, as writers 
of the first class, and Zane Grey and Mar- 
garet Peddler as representatives of the 
second class of writers. 

She asserted that “the best test of a 
library is the number of non-fiction books it 
loans, as the fiction loans itself.” 

Following the roll call of delegates lunch- 
eon to those in attendance was served at 
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the Edwards Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
church. 

Immediately following the luncheon the 
guests adjourned to the Stanley Memorial 
building where a playlet, “Toast and Tea” 
was presented by a cast of players from 
the Little Theatre. 

Mr. Bailey conducted the question box 
during the afternoon meeting and in this 
period many interesting problems were dis- 
cussed. 

A discussion of Children’s Reading was 
led during the afternoon by Carrie E. 
Scott of Indianapolis. She stated that 
curiosity and a desire to imitate incites the 
child to learn to read. Methods to stimu- 
late both librarians and parents to a great- 
er interest in the cultivation of good read- 
ing among the younger readers were dis- 
cussed by the speaker in her address. 

She advocated story telling, reading 
clubs, picture exhibits and several other in- 
teresting ways of getting the proper read- 
ing material before children. She ex- 
pressed the belief that “too many juvenile 
books are being published today” and that 
“quality should be stressed, rather than 
quantity.” She also urged that children 
be exposed to good books in the home as a 
part of their training for taste in good lit- 
erature is acquired in the home environ- 
ment. 

Mrs. Nettie McConnell of Rising Sun 
spoke briefly on the subject How Would I 
Present to the Public the Joys of Reading? 
She emphatically expressed the idea that 
“the child is the librarians’ field” and stat- 
ed that one should begin with their young- 
est reader and suggested poetry as an 
“opening wedge” telling of her experiences 
in many instances where she had been able 
to change a child’s taste to that for better 
reading. 

Mrs. A. J. Cooksey, library trustee from 
Brookville, closed the program with a dis- 
cussion of What the trustee can do for the 
library. A vote of thanks was given to 
the librarian, staff and trustees for a fine 
meeting. 

Mrs. Norma Corya, 
Secretary. 











Seymour, April 30 

The district library meeting held in the 
Seymour public library April 30, 1931, was 
most interesting. 

T. A. Mott, a member of the library 
board, extended a welcome to those present. 
He told of the Harry Vance Swope Memo- 
rial and gave interesting facts concerning 
the pictures in the collection owned by the 
Seymour Art League and placed in the 
memorial room where the library sessions 
were held. 

It was with regret that the visitors re- 
ceived the message that Miss Katharine 
Frazee, librarian of the Seymour public 
library and chairman of the district, was 
very ill. Miss Hazel B. Warren presided 
in her absence. 

Miss Pearl McConnell, Jennings County 
librarian, gave a most comprehensive paper 
on What can be done to promote the es- 
tablishment of county libraries. She told 
of the need for library service in rural 
districts. County libraries would supply 
the demands-of county residents. Every 
service is given. However, before an es- 
tablished library offers extension service to 
the county, it must be giving excellent serv- 
ice in the town or city. The best publicity 
comes from good service already given. The 
campaign should begin with efforts to in- 
crease interest in books as the surest means 
of securing support. Do not give free serv- 
ice to townships which are not paying for 
it. 

Make a survey of the county. Get a few 
key people to endorse the campaign. Pre- 
sent the subject to all important organiza- 
tions. Secure formal endorsement from 
as many as possible. Appoint a committee 
to initiate a general meeting of representa- 
tives from all parts of the county. <A 
county campaign committee representing 
all classes should be organized with a per- 
manent chairman who is genuinely inter- 
ested and whose name will be influential, 
particularly with rural people. A small 
executive committee is necessary for quick 
action. Sub-committees are needed to give 
every one a share of the work. Conduct 
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an intensive county-wide publicity cam- 
paign with a tentative plan for county 
library service including estimated needs 
and costs. 

“A county library in every county in In- 
diana” has been the slogan of the Indiana 
Federation of Clubs for several years. The 
General Federation has set its goal for a 
county library in every county in the 
United States. National leaders are con- 
vinced that the county library unit is the 
next great step in adult education. Women’s 
organizations have been accused of being 
the best publicity agents ever. Surely 
with all the powerful influences that are 
behind this movement the near future will 
see great progress in this field of library 
work. 

Miss Bertha Poindexter, librarian, Jef- 
fersonville public library, whose subject was 
Possibilities of rural service in townships, 
did not attend because of illness. Miss 
Warren conducted a Round Table discus- 
sion. Miss Jewell Mount, Scott County 
librarian, explained the service which her 
library gives to all the townships. 

Children’s books; illustrators; editions, 
etc., was presented by Miss Bertha Bowlby, 
Shelbyville librarian. Her talk began with 
a discussion of picture books. Pictures 
preceded writing, expressing thoughts in 
simplest form, thus picture books have a 
distinct place. Discrimination in book con- 
tent is growing. We realize which chil- 
dren are color conscious, that bindings 
must be selected with care. Editions must 
be selected which are considered a perfect 
unit. Outstanding illustrators of today 
were mentioned. It was brought out that 
the author, artist and publisher must work 
closely together. Illustrations and texts 
are being characterized by that care which 
is necessary more than ever before. There 
can be no greater improvement than for 
the publishers, beyond the few, to realize 
that, books reach children. 

Miss Mary Louise Fitton, Hanover Col- 
lege librarian, explained the purpose and 
scope of her Recreational Reading Class. 


The class meets two hours a week, one 
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hour’s credit being given. Eight books a 
semester are the minimum requirement. 
The only ‘required book is What can litera- 
ture do for me. 

After roll call, the group went to the 
Elks’ Club, where a delicious three-course 
luncheon was served. During the serving 
the four student librarians of the Seymour 
library, Mildren Stewart, Mary Catherine 
Borcherding, Antoinette Kysar and Thelma 
Ernest, sang two groups of songs. 

The afternoon session began at two 
o’clock with Mr. Bailey presiding. Mrs. 
Georgia Fisher, librarian of the Corydon 
public library, presented What the library 
can mean to a town—presenting the prac- 
tical resources of the library. She said 
“Very vitally what the library’s resources 
mean to a town depends upon the librarian, 
her initiative and ability to bring the 
library’s resources to the attention of the 
public. Strive through newspapers and 
other means to make each citizens feel that 
the library is the town’s center for infor- 
mation, and also, especially where a com- 
munity house is lacking, a place for com- 
munity meetings of all kinds. Let the peo- 
ple know that assistance is always obtain- 
able from the State Library. There should 
be codperation between the schools and the 
library. Assist the literary clubs with 
their programs. Interest rural patrons by 
suggesting books on rural life and the 
rural church. 


“At one time, because of a bank failure, 
our library ran for one year without a 
book fund. Articles of interest in the lead- 
ing magazines published each month in the 
local papers brought surprising results in 
the interest created. 

“TI know of no more timely advice for all 
librarians than that given by Miss Jennie 
Flexner, when a member of the Louisville 
library staff, at a Jeffersonville meeting, 
‘Keep your finger on the pulse of your 
community’ and if we do that the helpful- 
ness of the library will fairly radiate from 
its walls.” 


Miss Hazel Wishard, librarian at Green- 
wood, gave the other side of the discussion 


wood, gave the other side of the discussion 
presenting to the public the joys of read- 
ing. Her paper was in part as follows: 
“In thinking over my half of this dual 
subject, I am reminded of the couplet Re- 
becca read to the teacher in lieu of a 
composition— 

‘When Joy and Duty clash, 

Let Duty go to smash.’ 

“Of course you remember she changed it, 
when Miss Dearborn suggested that that 
was not just the correct attitude to have 
toward duty. She probably did not’ help 
the elegance of the lines much, but changed 
the thought when she wrote— 


‘When Joy and Duty clash, 
’Tis Joy must go to smash.’ 
“There is of course a question where the 


dividing line between Joy and Duty is to 


be drawn, for what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. 

“Between the small red haired boy who 
chooses books too old in years, but not too 
old for him, and the grandmother with her 
snowy hair whose cheery attitude makes 
one feel so much friendlier toward the 
whole world, there stretches a countless 
legion of readers with their different wants 
and likes and prejudices. Some know ex- 
actly what they want, others do not. But 
whoever they are or whatever their lot, 
they are the first factor in the library 
trilogy of the reader, the librarian and the 
books. These three are inseparably linked. 

“It is not my purpose to give explicit 
means of getting your reading matter be- 
fore your public. That varies with the lo- 
cality. Mechanical means must be used 
in the larger libraries to reach your non- 
reading public, but these will never, with 
either adult or child, take the place of in- 
dividual attention and interest. It is per- 
sonal contact with your reader that in the 
end counts for more than all else. And 
because of this conviction I have evolved 
for myself and now pass on to you three 
commandments for a librarian. 

1. Study your reader that you may 
known his likes and dislikes, his needs and 
his fancies. 
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2. Be tolerent of your reader as you 
would have him tolerant of you. 

8. Know your books that you may be 
able to help your reader to better reading. 

“By observance of these commandments 
it is altogether possible that we may be 
able to add much to the joy of reading as 
well as create a taste for better literature 
and an intolerance for the cheap. 

“A person’s real self is revealed through 
his reading and his reaction to it. It is 
amazing what numberless things enter into 
the enjoyment of a book—the time, place, 
cover, print, pictures and—yes, even the 
weather. When a tolerant understanding 
has been established with a child it is pos- 
sible to open up a vast world of books that 
might otherwise be left unopened. 

“The first reason for the existence of a 
librarian is to meet the public and help that 
public to what it wants—be it for Joy or 
Duty. The personality of the librarian is 
the greatest force in the library and must 
be one which all will respect; in comparison 
all else is detail. And, if as a phychologist 
has said, ‘No teacher has any right to stand 
in a school room as a master workman who 
cannot pick out or recommend to any boy 
and girl of any age a story book which will 
exactly suit the individual case’-—how much 
more true this should be of a librarian, 
with the added duty of understanding the 
complex mind of the adult.” 

Local history, what to save and how to 
care for it, was interestingly given by Miss 
Annette Clark, librarian New Albany pub- 
lic library. Citing Royal Oak, Mich., a 
municipality with a population of about 
33,000 as an example of a town employing 
a full time historian, Miss Clark revealed 
how important it is for the librarian to 
gather and place all information regarding 
the origin, growth and development of the 
community in a suitable repository. 

“In looking over the Library Occurrents, 
it was not until October, 1920, that an 
article on local history collections was 
printed (from the New York Libraries). 
Its opening sentence was a significant one 
—‘There is no library to small, too new or 


too poor to have its local history collection.’ 
Measured by that none of us can escape our 
responsibility. The librarian, we are told, 
should not only know his community of 
today, but that of the past. What a won- 
derful thing to catch the spirit of frontier 
life by collecting and preserving the old 
journals which follow the making of a 
through the quick growth of a fine gracious 
life, culture of manner, up to the develop- 
ment of the state, with a peculiar charac- 
ter, hardihood and energy that should long 
perpetuate its kind. If we admit the in- 
fluence of the frontier upon American 
character, then the duty of the librarian is 
clear. We are the custodians of the past 
and it is up to us to preserve this gallant 
heritage and splendid tradition. We must 
remember those old musty books, pamphlets 
and poorly written journals and memoirs 
contain the human story, the local color— 
all that we have left of a vanished frontier. 

“In our enthusiasm for the things of the 
past we are apt to forget the present will 
be the past and in the years to come the 
now will be as important as the then to us. 
We mustn’t scorn any fugitive material be- 
cause it seems unimportant today. Almost 
every home has some contribution to of- 
fer.” 

The Round Table discussion of library 
problems brought out many questions con- 
cerning difficulties which are experienced in 
the average library. Helpful suggestions 
were given. 

The meeting adjourned and guests were 
served tea by the Seymour Art League. 

Gladys Walker, 
Saturday. 


Columbia City, May 5 

On Tuesday, May 5, a most successful 
district meeting was held at the Peabody 
Free Library in Columbia City, Miss 
Mayme Snipes, the librarian, presiding. 
Seventy-four visitors were registered and 
were a most attentive audience to the 
splendid program, and very appreciative 
guests at the luncheon served by the Pres- 
byterian church. 
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The meeting was called to order by Miss 
Snipes, and Mrs. Lura B. Souder, Vice- 
President of the Board of Trustees of 
Columbia City library, greeted the guests 
and made them welcome. She stressed 
particularly the point that librarians not 
only choose the books for their patrons but 
they must lure them into the library and 
make them welcome. The public must be 
made to feel that the library belongs to 
them. 


Miss Vera Orewiler of Angola followed 
with a paper on What can my library mean 
to my home town? She stated that the 
library can be not only a place of pleasant 
recreation, a source of mere reading, but a 
source of inspiration, of helpful knowledge 
along business and social lines, the birth 
place of my ideas. 


Miss Priscilla Mac Arthur of Hunting- 
ton, talking on the same subject, empha- 
sized the point that librarians are awak- 
ing to that fact that public usefulness is 
necessary for success. The librarian must 
be not only custodian of her own realm, but 
must also be an active agent in all the im- 
portant interests of her town. 


The public reads mostly for pleasure, 
and, at present, readers seem to find keen- 
est pleasure in the newest books. These 
must be bought quickly if at all. Interest 
runs highest while the books are “best- 
sellers.” New readers can be obtained in 
two ways: by quality of books offered and 
good service, and by advertising. 


Huntington particularly stresses its work 
with children. Class-room libraries are 
maintained in all the schools—Class-room 
libraries are maintained in all the schools— 
both public and parochial. Picture collec- 
tions, slides, Victrola records, book exhib- 
its—all serve to arouse and hold interest. 
Vocational guidance programs with ac- 
companying lists are found helpful. Girls’ 
clubs, camps, men’s service clubs—all these 
are served with collections of books. The 
library should be the repository for all 
historical material concerning the town,— 
reports, documents, programs, papers. It 
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must endeavor in all ways to be a servant 
and not a reformer. 

Miss Margaret Winning, county libra- 
rian of Fort Wayne and Allen County, 
spoke on What can be done to promote 
county service, using Allen County work 
as illustrative. She maintained that pro- 
motion lies largely with the librarian, who 
must first of all be deeply interested and 
desirous of a county organization herself. 
Then she must push the project, gradually 
interesting others, particularly officials and 
influential individuals. Organized groups 
such as National Grange, Farm Bureau, 
Business Clubs, Women’s Clubs—all these 
are potential sponsors, and their help 
should be solicited. Unremitting patience 
and diligence are necessary if a county li- 
brary is to be the successful result. 

Mrs. Charles M. Stanley, trustee of the 
Albion library, read an interesting paper 
on Possibilities of township service. She 
mentioned the fact that while recreative 
reading is a great consideration with the 
library, providing tools for constructive 
reading, and creating a taste for inspira- 
tinal reading and a distaste for mediocre 
literature is equally important. The 
library should help its readers to earn 
more, to learn more, and to enjoy more. 

Mrs. Anne Metzger, librarian of South 
Whitley, led the Round Table discussion 
after luncheon and many helpful sugges- 
tions were offered. 

Miss Marie Creager, librarian of North 
Manchester, talked on What to add to the 
shelf, basing her list largely on the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin of the American 
Library Association, a wonderful tool in 
choosing reference books. 

Miss Mildred Walker, children’s librarian 
of A. C. McClurg & Co., closed the meeting 
with a discussion of the new spring books 
for children, having on display an exhibit 
of many of these mentioned. Miss Walk- 
er’s charming personality and her expert 
knowledge of her books make her a most 
welcome adviser. 


Mrs. Ethel Krueger, 
Secretary. 
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Mishawaka, May 6 

The district meeting held May 6th in the 
Mishawaka Public Library, was attended 
by seventy-five librarians, trustees and 
guests. Miss Ella Hodges, librarian of the 
Mishawaka library and Chairman of the 
meeting presided. At the morning ses- 
sion Miss Hodges opened the meeting with 
a gracious welcome to the visitors, and in- 
troduced Miss Flora Case of Elkhart. 

The theme of the morning being Books 
and Service, Miss Case chose as her topic 
Non-fiction circulation as an indication of 
quality of service. Miss Case stressed the 
fact that the value of our service depends 
upon the value of the instruments we send 
out. That by improving the circulation of 
classed books a library increases its effi- 
ciency. Interesting statistics from 7 of the 
12 libraries in her survey showed that the 
increase in non-fiction circulation had been 
proportionate or greater than the fiction 
increase in the ten year period. The figures 
indicate that the libraries are abreast with 
prevailing interests. 

Mrs. Florence Ford, assistant librarian 
of Mishawaka told of a non-fiction project 
of the Mishawaka library by means of dis- 
play racks and stands, postals telling of 
new books, exhibits and newspaper public- 
ity. As a result while the increase was 
low compared with the fiction increase, 
there was a gain in each class. 

Recent books of non-fiction were dis- 
cussed by Miss Lee Etta McBride of 
Goshen. Very interesting reviews were 
given of the outstanding books on India, 
Russia, the Southwest, Psychology, Science, 
Biography, plays and poetry. 

Miss Florence Bennett of South Bend, 
and Miss Velma Brewer of Plymouth told 
of interesting contacts of books and chil- 
dren. Some children who do not have the 
background to start reading such books as 
Tom Brown’s school days or Kipling’s 
Jungle Book must be led up to them by 
starting in with simpler things. A reader 
of fairy tales may be led to poetry—the 
reader of mystery tales to books with an 
historical background. Both Miss Bennett 
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and Miss Brewer told of interesting the 
child who does not read through their story 
hour cycles, displays and book week pro- 
jects. 

Following this interesting discussion on 
the juvenile reading, Miss Mildred Walker, 
visiting librarian of A. ‘C. McClurg and 
Co., gave outstanding titles on the spring 
lists. Her list included books for the very 
young to boys and girls of the interme- 
diate department. : 

The morning session closed with roll 
call, the responses being current notes of 
library interest. 

Luncheon was served at 1 o’clock in the 
children room, which had been turned into 
an attractive dining room. 

Louis J. Baily, presided at the afternoon 
session. A light comedy, sketch entitled 
Station L-I-B “Echoes from the shelves” 
was presented most successfully under the 
direction of Miss Lucille Gerber of South 
Bend. 

Samuel B. Pettingill, United States Rep- 
resentative of the district, gave an inspir- 
ing talk on Building on books. Mr. Pet- 
tingill stated how important books are to 
everyone. He warned against reading too 
many books, stating that they might de- 
stroy one’s original mind. He told how 
certain masterpieces of literature and 
poetry had changed certain thoughts he 
had carried in his mind and read short 
sketches from Emerson, Wordsworth and 
Victor Hugo. 

Urging librarians to codperate in supply- 
ing books to persons in the rural territo- 
ries, William J. Hamilton, librarian of 
Gary, spoke on Library service through 
county and township organization. More 
than 100 libraries in the state are codper- 
ating with rural communities now, and all 
large libraries should strive to aid them. 
“Aiding rural communities to have access 
to our libraries does not mean that anyone 
will pay more taxes. City tax payers will 
not pay for services outside of their 
districts. In codéperating with the large 
city libraries, rural communities can be 
served better at little cost.” 
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The White House conference on Child 
Welfare was discussed by Mrs. Allen 
Loomis of Elkhart. She read parts of the 
talk given at the conference by President 
Hoover. 

Mr. Bailey closed the session by telling 
of this year’s library legislation, and a re- 
port of the work of the State Library and 
of the plans for the new State Library 
building. 

Inez M. Paul, 
Secretary. 


Crown Point, May 8 


The Crown Point public library staff and 
board of trustees were hosts at a very in- 
teresting and helpful meeting held in the 
auditorium of the library on May 8. About 
one hundred people representing fourteen 
cities and towns in northern Indiana were 
in attendance. 

The morning session, presided over by 
Miss May Burge, librarian at Crown Point, 
was opened with a paper by Miss Ethel 
Else of the Bailey branch library in Gary, 
who gave a resumé of what some other 
libraries are doing for the intermediate 
library patron and then told specifically 
what the Bailey branch is doing for the 
*teen age. Miss Else’s paper was very 
helpful to all interested in this vital prob- 
lem. 

Mrs. Belle Cites of the Wanatah public 
library, in treating the subject What Can 
My Library Mean to My Town? urged that 
we try to make the library become so very 
intimate to each individual that it will 
mean to him “my library”. Mrs. W. T. 
Thaney of Hebron, speaking on the same 
subject, told what Hebron is doing in sup- 
plying the demand for popular education 
and information. 

Miss Susan G. Akers, author of Simple 
Library Cataloging, who is now complet- 
ing her work on a Ph.D. degree in the 
graduate library school of the University 
of Chicago, was a special guest for the 
day, and she talked on A Suggested Course 
in Cataloging, Classification, and Subject 
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Headings as she has worked it out after 
considerable research work done at the 
University. Miss Akers’s idea is to have 
all students take a first semester course 
in the theory of cataloging, and then have 
those students who expect to do cataloging 
take a second semester course in actual 
practice, each student specializing in the 
type of book with which he expects to 
work. Miss Akers brought to the meeting 
a different viewpoint, and it was a pleasure 
to have her with us. 

Local History was the subject presented 
by William J. Hamilton, librarian of the 
Gary public library, who spoke particularly 
of the work of two prolific writers on the 
early history of Lake County, namely Solon 
Robinson and Rev. Timothy Ball. Culti- 
vating the friendship of older people who 
have things to tell was mentioned as being 
one of the best methods of getting informa- 
tion of local interest. 

After a delicious luncheon served by the 
ladies of the Presbyterian church, the 
afternoon session convened, presided over 
by Louis J. Bailey, state librarian. 


In a series of book reviews, Miss Cath- 
arine Ritchie, reference librarian of the 
Hammond public library, discussed some 
reference books of 1930 and distributed a 
list of recent reference books, a copy of 
which is appended.to this report. Miss 
Marjorie Wright, first assistant of the 
Michigan City public library, skillfully re- 
viewed Jungle Portraits by Delia Akeley, 
Reviewing Contemporary Illustrators of 
Children’s Books by Mahony and Whitney, 
Miss Elsie Binhammer, children’s librarian 
of the Whiting public library, gave an in- 
teresting summary of the history of illus- 
tration and mentioned especially the work 
of such well-known illustrators as John 
Tenniel, Kate Greenaway, Arthur Rack- 
ham, N. C. Wyeth, and Rockwell Kent; also 
some authors who illustrate their own 
books, such as Hugh Lofting, Howard 
Pyle, H. W. Van Loon, and others. 

Frank H. Whitmore, librarian of the 
East Chicago public library, who talked on 
the subject Some Problems in Book Selec- 
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tion, used Drury’s Book Selection as the 
basis for his talk, reminding us that there 
are many things which have to be taken 
into consideration when selecting books. 
Evaluation of the book itself, the probable 
demand, budget considerations, the balance 
of the collection, and back of all this an 
unbiased community study are necessary 
factors. 

After an appeal for membership in the 
I. L. A. by Miss Fredenburg of Whiting 
and a discussion of the intermediate de- 
partment, Miss Mildred Gottlieb, who has 
charge of extension work in the Gary 
library, talked on Rural Service. She 
stressed the need for frequent publicity in 
town first, then a tie-up with various or- 
ganizations, and a careful survey of the 
territory before establishing service and, 
in conclusion, she read from an article en- 
titled Supervising Township Extension 
Work, which she had written for the 
LIBRARY OCCURRENT, July, 1921. 

This being the end of the outlined pro- 
gram, the meeting was concluded with 
short talks by Mrs. Frank J. Sheehan, who 
discussed enthusiastically county work 
throughout the state, by Mr. Bailey, who 
asked for readable books for the state in- 
stitutions, and by Miss Hazel Warren, who 
spoke about the budget classification from 
the state board of accounts. 

After a rising vote of thinks to the 
Crown Point library for its hospitality, the 
meeting was adjourned. 

Florence Allman, 
Secretary. 


RECENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


To the general reader, reference books 
may seem dry and uninteresting, but to 
those who have occasion to give service to 
the public, they are invaluable. A study 
of these books reveals an astonishing 
amount of material, which is easily found 
and used. The following list is a selec- 
tion from some of the newer works in the 
reference collection at the Hammond public 
library. 
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Helps for Club Program Makers. 
Elizabeth G. Henry. 1930. 

A useful little books which gives sug- 
gestions for programs and lists sources of 
information. 

Editor and Publisher, the Fourth Estate: 
International Yearbook. 1931. 
Complete information in regard to the 

daily newspapers of the United States, giv- 

ing rates, circulation, and personnel. 

U. S. Government Publications as Sources 
of Information for Libraries. Compiled 
by Anne M. Boyd. 1981. 

Intended particularly as a list of the 
publications of all branches of the govern- 
ment, this book is useful also for its dia- 
grams of government organization. 

Guide to Literature for Character Train- 
ing. Published by Iowa university. In- 
stitute of character research. 1928-30. 
2 vol. 

Of interest particularly to parents and 
teachers, this publication groups children’s 
books according to the traits of character 
they develop. In two volumes, “Fairy 
Tale, Myth, and Legend,” and “Fiction,” 
each volume is in sections according to age. 
World Book Encyclopedia. 1931. 

A new and revised edition of a popular 
work, with many excellent illustrations. 
Children find it interesting and easy to use. 
Encyclopaedia of the Social 

1930. 

Material of all kinds on the social 
sciences will be included in this encyclo- 
paedia, of which three volumes have ap- 
peared. 

American Year Book. 1930. 

Published anually, this gives the progress 
of the year, especially in the United States, 
covering such things as government, labor, 
science, religion, art, and literature. It 
contains articles on various subjects: the 
London naval conference, the prohibition 
controversy, etc. 

Statesmen’s Yearbook. 1930. 

A concise, reliable manual, published 
yearly, of descriptive and statistical infor- 
mation about the governments of the world. 


By 


Sciences. 
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World Almanac. 1931. 

Probably the most useful reference book 
for miscellaneous information, containing 
a wealth of material on all subjects. 


Daily News Almanac and Year Book. 1930. 
Like the World almanac in its breadth 
of subject, with more local material. 


Statistical Abstract of the U. S. Published 
by the United States bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce. 1930. 

The official statistics on area, popula- 
tion, education, immigration, finance, labor, 
power, commerce, agriculture, mining, 
manufactures, and other phases of Ameri- 
can life, given in tabular form. 


South American Handbook. 19381. 
A guide to the countries and resources 
of Latin America. 


Political Handbook of the World. 1930. 
Material similar to that in Statesmen’s 

yearbook, but with more emphasis on 

political parties and their platforms. 


Commercial and Industrial Organizations 
of the United States. Published by the 
United States bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce. 1929. 

A directory of national, international and 
interstate commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations, giving addresses, secretary, 
and number of members. This alphabetical 
list is followed by classified and geograph- 
ical lists. 


Bert E. Collyer’s Yearbook. 1930. 

A yearly record covering all sports, ath- 
letics, and racing events, with records and 
championships. 


Popular Questions Answered. By G. W. 

Stimpson. 1930. 

Odd bits of information, in the form of 
questions and answers. “Why is Indiana 
called the Hoosier state?” and “Who is Mrs. 
Grundy?” are examples. 


Ashwell’s World Routes. 1930. 

An international travel guide, arranged 
by country, and giving various information 
of use to travelers, and including journeys 
by automobiles and aeroplane. 
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Dictionary of American Biography. 

A comprehensive, accurate, and scholarly 
work, to be completed in twenty volumes, 
of which six have been published. 

Who’s Who in Government. 1930. 

A new Who’s Who, listing outstanding 
men and women in all branches of federal, 
state, county, and municipal government. 
A geographical index adds to its useful- 
ness. 


Contemporary Illustrators of Children’s 


Books. Compiled by Bertha E. Mahoney. 
1930. 
Biographical material on _ illustrators 


with many examples of their work. 


Biographical Index of American Artists. 
By Ralph C. Smith. 19380. 
An index of artists, giving dates of 
birth and death, with lists of book and 
magazine material. 


Sullivan, May 12 


Sullivan was host to sixty trustees (li- 
brarians and guests in a very pleasant and 
profitable meeting in the Sullivan library 
on May 12th. Mrs. Alice Burns presided. 
An address of welcome was given by Mrs. 
John C. Chaney, president of the Sullivan 
board. J. R. Brown of the Sullivan board, 
talked on the Importance of our library to 
our community illustrating by many in- 
cidents in his experience and by observation . 
of his own children and friends. Care and 
use of cumulative material was discussed 
by Mrs. Gerna Gunnison of Brazil. Mr. 
Fitzroy of Terre Haute was unable to be 
present so the remainder of the morning 
was taken up with a wide variety of ques- 
tions of importance to librarians and 
trustees. Luncheon was served in the 
Methodist annex, followed by music, in- 
strumental by Miss Tressa Wolfe and vocal 
by Mrs. Ann Wible and Mrs. Mary E. 
Crowder who sang the Old songs Mother 
used to sing. The program was resumed 
at the annex and Miss Madge Townsley of 
Terre Haute public library read a good 
paper on Important critics of today, giving 
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points of view, outlook and bias of many 
of our familiar reviewsr from Mencken to 
Santayana. Mrs. J. R. Riggs of the Sulli- 
van board presented a fine discussion of 
Recent books by Indiana authors—impor- 
tant or not, passing in review not only some 
of the older writers but calling attention 
to the younger ones who are crowding for- 
ward for recognition, giving special men- 
tion of Jenny Fowler and its author. The 
final discussion was led by Miss Margaret 
Cooper of Linton on Possibilities of rural 
service in townships, with additional com- 
ment by Miss Hazel B. Warren. At the 
conclusion of the session the company was 
entertained at tea in the home of Mrs. J. 
R. Crowder. 
Mary Lamb, 
Secretary. 


New Harmony, May 14 


The district meeting at New Harmony 
was held May 14th in the Workingmen’s 
Institute Jibrary with about seventy 
librarians, trustees and visitors present. 

Mrs. Nora C. Fretageot, New Harmony 
librarian, presided, and opened the morn- 
ing session with a speech of welcome. Mrs. 
Jessie Mauck librarian of the Owensville 
library, gave a very interesting talk on 
What my library means to my town, em- 
phasizing the various types of patrons, the 
old men reading history, the club women, 
the children, and the farmers. Her library 
is centrally located and is the center for 
all community projects. 

Mrs. James Kilroy of Poseyville, a 
trustee very much interested in library 
work, spoke on a slightly different phase of 
the same subject using as her topic What 
the library, and therefore what books, can 
do for my town. She told us of the many 
interesting travels one may have with 
books to all parts of the world. Her advice 
was to talk our books and the delightful 
places to which they may take us. 

Miss Louise Husband of New Harmony 
varied the subject to What my library 
means to me. It constitutes her home, 
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family, interest and joy. In her entertain- 
ing way she told us the types of questions 
answered, the work with their many visit- 
ors and in local history. 


Mrs. Maud Kiper, of Boonville, gave a 
very instructive paper on Book selection. 
The justification for a library is service, 
service is books, therefore the librarian 
must know books. We have all types of 
readers and none must be neglected, libra- 
rians are the link between books and those 
who use them. In her discussion of juve- 
nile books Mrs. Kiper brought out the ques- 
tion of what to buy, which editions, etc. 
Book selection should be a daily consider- 
ation and an ever present interest to every 
librarian. 


Necessary reference books were discussed 
by Miss Mary Fretageot, reference libra- 
rian Evansville library, mentioning the out- 
standing points of the standard dictiona- 
ries, encyclopedias, special indexes and other 
useful books. Mrs. Fretageot mentioned a 
few of the unusual books in the New 
Harmony library, among them the Work- 
ingmen’s Register, the only copy in the 
country outside of the Library of Congress. 

After luncheon in the Tavern, one of 
New Harmony’s oldest buildings, those who 
cared to go were shown through the Fount- 
leroy Home of Miss Fountleroy. 


Miss Hazel Warren presided at the after- 
noon meeting. Mr. Bailey, state librarian, 
answered the questions asked by various 
people. The points discussed were the ad- 
visability of attempting a genealogical 
library; how to economize; should all books 
be bought in reenforced binding; and do 
we give the children too much help in their 
reference work. 


Mrs. Anna Allen gave a very interesting 
talk on how Newburg serves its entire 
township, providing two stations, boxes in 
the township schools and reaching the 
parents through the children in school. In 
the discussion which followed Miss Bernice 
Doran, Vanderburgh county librarian made 
a valuable suggestion—of continuing the 
township service during the summer and 
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thus coming in closer contact with the 
parents. 

How I would present to the public the 
joys of reading was the subject on which 
Mrs. W. R. Davidson, Evansville library 
trustee, spoke so entertainingly. From her 
visits to libraries in the east she gave us 
a knowledge of what they are doing there 
and some suggestions which we may all 
use. 

Miss Ethel F. McCollough, librarian of 
the Evansville public library, spoke on 
Local history, stressing the need for care- 
ful collection and preservation of local ma- 
terial; giving helpful suggestions on how 
to care for all phases of local history, 
bound papers, clipping files, etc. 

After the meeting Arthur E. Fretageot 
took all of those who did not have to rush 
away for a boat ride on the Wabash. 


Mary Fretageot, 
Secretary. 


Mooresville, May 19 


After Miss Helen Stone called the meet- 
ing to order, Dr. C. L. Hallem welcomed 
the visiting librarians, telling of Moores- 
ville’s pride in its library, and in the well- 
known librarians it has produced. Miss 
Hazel Warren of the State Library spoke 
on county libraries—the need for them in 
counties in which existing libraries serve 
only about one-fourth of the population, 
and the growth of rural service in Indiana. 
She then called on the librarians and board 
members of new libraries to tell of their 
experiences in establishing their libraries. 

Miss Lulu Miesse, of Noblesville, said of 
the Difficulties of Book Selection that com- 
mon sense was the basis of selection wheth- 
er in the large or in the small library. 
While the librarian of a small town is 
handicapped by limited funds she has the 
advantage of knowing both books and in- 
dividual patrons. She selects a percentage 
of love stories, western stories, mystery 
stories, and recently of novels of the world 
war. Censorship is controlled by limited 
funds more often than by a critical public. 
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Book lists, especially those published by the 
A. L. A. aid in selecting books which can- 
not be examined. Travel and biography 
are popular now, but are so expensive that 
one cannot afford to buy them all. Some 
may be borrowed from the State Library, 
and others may wait for reduction in price. 
Children’s books are selected from the A. 
L. A. catalog, the Booklist, A. L. A. list of 
readers and primers, and Boy Scout book 
list. 

Miss Bertha Ashby, of Bloomington, in 
telling of What can my library mean to 
my town, said that she did not want it to 
mean a musty depository of books, but a 
well organized business institution to meet 
the standards of the business man, attrac- 
tive, busy, and businesslike, free of all 
political pulls and religious prejudices, 
staffed with intelligent, sympathetic peo- 
ple. Its purpose should be usefulness to 
everyone, especially in the present depres- 
sion when many people need help in find- 
ing new ways to make a living, and help 
in finding distraction from worry. The 
library should mean for children a back- 
ground for the future, a knowledge of the 
world that will make them world-minded, 
and for old people hope and cheerfulness in 
passing their old age. 

Miss Erma Cox, of Martinsville, said she 
wanted her library to mean the best pos- 
sible service, that the librarian stood as a 
hostess, and should give personal service at 
the desk, letting assistants catalog and 
make records. She described their living 
room which is furnished with rocking 
chairs and reading lamps, making a haven 
of rest for strangers and patrons alike. 

Roll call was followed by a discussion of 
the problems of some of the new libraries 
in encouraging reading, especially non-fic- 
tion. 

Some of the questions asked in the Ques- 
tion Box: 

How do libraries handle their fine money? 

The fine money has to be deposited in the 
regular library account. The treasurer 
may give a check at the first of the month 
to cover expenses. 
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New ideas for summer vacation reading. 

Stress vacation privileges—packages of 
books, extension of time, and extra num- 
ber of books. Prepare reading lists, and 
conduct clubs. 

How can we make our libraries more 
attractive and comfortable? 

Use comfortable furniture, have bright 
cases, put book jackets on book ends. 

Mrs. Frank I. Sheehan, president of the 
State Library Board, spoke of the rural ex- 
tension work over the state, and of the 
help librarians would be called upon to give 
to aid women’s clubs in their reading 
courses. 

A Creative poetry project was discussed 
by Miss Kate Dinsmoor, librarian, Teachers 
Special library, Indianapolis. Their poetry 
exhibit followed announcements to the 
teachers and coéperation with them in lists, 
collections of children’s verses, and in keep- 
ing material on reserve in answer to the 
demands. The exhibit was of the best 
original work of pupils in the elementary 
grades and included illustrations of poems, 
drawings +xpressing poetic ideas, original 
verses and rhymes, dramatizations and 
stories written by children as interpreta- 
tions of ideas received from poetry that 
they had read or that had been read to 
them. Miss Dinsmoor exhibited some of 
the attractive books different grades and 
schools made. 


A first grader wrote— 


Little Pussy-Willow 
Came in the snow. 

She wore furry mittens 
Soft like little kittens. 


A fourth grader— 


“Come little brook,” 
Said the buttercup 
“Come little brook, 
Wake up, wake up! 
The flowers are blooming, 
And it is spring 
Get up, get up! 
And be ready to sing.” 


Miss Anna Poucher of the Reference De- 
partment of Indiana State library discussed 
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some recent books of interest to reference 
workers, listing the following: 

United States government publications 
as sources of information for libraries. 
Anne Morris Boyd. 1931. H. W. Wilson 
Co. 

Political handbook of the world. Rev. 
and re-issued annually. Yale Univ. Press 
(for Council of foreign relations). 


Essay index. Minnie Earl Sears. 1931. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 
Index to children’s plays. 3d ed. Aeola 


L. Hyatt. 1931. A. L. A. 

Biographical index of American artists. 
Ralph C. Smith. 1930. Williams and 
Wilkins. 

World Book Encyclopedia. 12 vols. and 
guide. 1929. W. F. Quarrie & Co. 

New Champlin cyclopedia for young 
folks. 3 vols. 1—Persons. 2—Places and 
events. 3—Literature, art and mythology. 
Lincoln, MacVeach, comp. 1924-5. 1930. 

Authors’ annual. Lanier, 1929. Titzell, 
1930. Brewer & Warren. 

Living authors: a book of biographies. 
“Dilly Tante”, editor. 1931. H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 

New commentary on Holy Scriptures in- 
cluding Apocrypha. Charles Gore, Henry 


L. Goudge, Alfred Guiallaume. 1928. 
Macmillan. 
Helps for club program makers. Eliza- 


beth G. Henry. 1930. A. L. A. 

Women of today. Ida C. Clarke, comp. 
1923. Women of today press, N. Y. 

Our American music, three hundred 
years of it. J. T. Howard. 1931. Crowell. 

Popular questions answered. George W. 
Stimpson. 1930. Sully. 

Good times for all times; a cyclopedia of 


entertainment. Nina B. Lamkin. 1929. 
Samuel French. 
Speech for every occasion. A. C. Edger- 


ton. 1931. Noble and Noble. 

Dictionary of American biography. 20 
vols., 6 ready. Allen Johnson and Dumas 
Malone, editors. American council of 
learned societies. 

Encyclopaedia of the social sciences. 15 
vols., 3 ready. E.R. A. Seligman and A. 
Johnson, editors. Macmillan. 
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Periodicals: Art index, 1929. 
Wilson Co. 
Wilson To. 

Periodicals for children was the subject 
of Miss Zella Spence, librarian Riley Chil- 
dren’s Room, Indianapolis Public library. 
Knowledge of children’s magazines is neces- 
sary in selecting them for the library and 
also in advising parents. Miss Spence 
discussed the following: 

“Parents”—In adult department has 
signed articles by authorities and is for 
parents. 

“Junior Home”—also useful to parents. 
The stories appeal to younger children. 

“Child Life”’—also for younger children. 
The puzzle is watched for by children. 
There are photographs of animals and 
birds. 

“American Girl”—Has few stories. Con- 
tains articles on clothing, social affairs, 
etc. 

“Everygirls”—official camp’ Fire Girl’s 
magazine. 

“Boy’s Life’—Boy Scouts emphasized. 
Stories rather mediocre. 

“American Boy”’—Emphasizes aviation 
and athletics. 

“Nature’—Popular; 
tions. 

“Monthly evening sky map”—Useful to 
both teachers and children. 

“Popular Aviation”’—Well written; has 
models. 

“Popular Mechanics” — Most popular 
magazine with men and boys. 

“Scientific American”—Older children. 

“National Geographic” — Best travel 
magazine. 

“Current Events”—Used in the grades. 
Unbiased. 

“World News”—Older. 
ing. 

“St. Nicholas’—-May Lamberton Becker 
is the new editor. For younger and inter- 
mediate children. 

About fifty were at the luncheon served 
in the Methodist church; pleasant hosts, 
good weather and an intelligent program 


H.W. 


Education index, 1929. H. W. 


has good illustra- 


More _interest- 
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all conspired to make an interesting and 
profitable meeting. 


Lois Henze, 
Secretary. 


Shoals, May 21 


A very enjoyable district meeting was 
held at Shoals, May 21. There were about 
40 librarians and trustees present. Carlos 
T. McCarty welcomed the visitors to 
Shoals and the library meeting. 

Miss Marie Torr of the Bicknell library 
discussed the Possibilities of rural library 
service. Miss Torr gave her own personal 
experience with rural service. Their 
library has stations at several small towns 
in Vigo Township and in one school the 
station is kept open during the summer. 
Books are sent out from the main library 
to these stations which are in charge of 
someone in that locality. 

How to promote the establishment of 
county libraries was discussed by Miss 
Jane Kitchell of Vincennes, who told of 
their efforts to organize a county library. 
Their publicity methods were especially 
good but Miss Kitchell like many of us who 
have tried to create an interest in and or- 
ganize a county library failed. But only 
for the present; with the determination 
she has Knox County will some day have 
a county library. 

Two short talks on What can my library 
mean to my town, were given by Mrs. 
Sarah Melton of French Lick and Mrs. 
Amelia Seifert of Cannelton. Both told 
briefly and forcefully just what a library 
can and should mean to a town. A lovely 
luncheon was served at the noon hour, fol- 
lowed by a drive over the beautiful hills of 
Martin County, also a visit to the Jug Rock 
and Pinnacle. 


At two o’clock the meeting was called to 
order by Miss Hazel Warren, when Mrs. 
Doris Wheeler of the Vincennes library 
talked on Problems in cataloging. She 
recommended two books which were es- 
pecially helpful in cataloging; Sears, 
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Standard catalog for public libraries, and 
Akers, Simple library cataloging. 

Miss Minta Stone of Bedford talked on 
Fiction, that greatest problem of the 
librarian. She handled the subject in a 
very capable manner, after which there 
was a general discussion. 

Mrs. Margaret Jean, librarian at Peters- 
burg, read a very interesting paper on 
Children’s books. She gave the titles of 
books suitable to children of different ages, 
compared the books of yesterday and today, 
and told of the rapid improvement made 
here. 

Mrs. Emma Phillips of Tell City told 
how they had saved material on local his- 
tory. Her method was very unique; she 
asked all the old settlers of the community 
to write papers about early conditions in 
that locality, such as old time music, songs, 
about the founding of Tell City and why, 
social and home life, morals, what part 
they played in the Civil War, early in- 
dustries, lodges, schools and churches. It 
was an interesting paper and should create 


an intere*: in local history in any com- 


munity. The meeting was adjourned at 
four o’clock. 
Hazel Lett, 
Secretary. 


Frankfort, May 26 


Fifty-seven librarians and trustees an- 
swered roll call at the district meeting held 
at the Frankfort public library Tuesday, 
May 26. 

Miss Edith Thompson, librarian at 
Frankfort and chairman of the meeting, 
introduced Pierce Coapstick of the Frank- 
fort library board, who welcomed the visit- 
ors. 
Mrs. Cora Bynun, librarian at Lebanon 
then read a paper on Problems of rural 
service in townships. Twenty years ago 
the Lebanon library served three town- 
ships, but it was forced to abandon two of 
them, due to the efforts of two bachelors 
who were not book-minded. At the present 
time the Lebanon library serves one town- 
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ship, including four large township schools, 
town grade schools and high school, Fire 
Department, County Jail, two hospitals 
County Orphans’ Home. In the case of 
both the Jail and Fire Department, the 
books are donations of copies not worth re- 
binding. 

Miss Mable Deeds, librarian at Oxford 
gave a paper on Problems in Cataloging. 
She advocated the unit card system even 
for the smallest library. Her paper is re- 
printed in this issue. Following the paper, 
Mrs. Verna Pate of the Indianapolis public 
library spoke strongly in favor of the unit 
card. 

Miss Florence Ruger, librarian at La- 
fayette gave a list of useful reference 
books. The list included the new Diction- 
ary of American Biography, Firkin’s Index 
to plays, Index to short stories and Dilly 
Tante’s Living Authors. Miss Ruger said 
that at least five per cent of the books in 
a library should be reference books. 


A lively discussion followed. Miss War- 
ren mentioned the Index to plays, by Hiatt, 
which lists a number of characters. She 
spoke of Subscription Books Bulletin. Mr. 
Bailey told of the Gary public library giv- 
ing slips to patrons about the reference 
book advisory service. He also spoke of 
the Indiana map published by the Indiana 
Department of Conservation. It was men- 
tioned in the discussion that the Dictionary 
of American Biography will not be out- 
grown for over fifty years. The Macmillan 
Social Science set was recommended to 
those who needed it and could afford it. 
Miss Scott did not approve of the new set 
Lands and people because it is too ex- 
pensive for a circulating set and it is 
primarily that. 

The paper on Local history—what to 
save and how to care for it, prepared by 
Mrs. Louise Huston, librarian at Wave- 
land, was read by Miss Charlotte Lucas of 
Frankfort. The Waveland-Brown town- 
ship library has county histories, a county 
atlas, historical clippings and pamphlets, 
original records of club organizations and 
even letters from World War soldiers. The 
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material is cared for by a case for the 
newspapers, by pamphlet boxes and by a 
drawer for the books. Mrs. Huston plans 
to collect photographs of farm houses, rail 
fences and covered bridges. She is also 
going to send to pioneer families cards to 
be filled out with family history. She will 
have a card catalog of obituaries from the 
Tocal paper to make personal history avail- 
able. 

The morning session ended with Roll 
Call and the visitors went to the Country 
Club, where a delicious luncheon was 
served. 


The afternoon session began with Mr. 
Bailey conducting the Round Table at 
which time questions were answered. The 
answer to many was, “Know your com- 
munity and act accordingly”. Many prac- 
tical matters were discussed. The ques- 
tions included: How to use discarded mag- 
azines; the probable value of the Indiana 
history to be published soon; how to care 
for unbound maps; should a small town 
have both a school and public library; the 
best hours for the chief librarian; how to 
establish a sinking fund; explanation of the 
new state laws which concern libraries; 
how to secure regular attendance at board 
meeting; how to train custodians for 
country stations; whether or not subscrip- 
tions to Junior Literary Guild and Chil- 
drens’ Book Club were desirable for libra- 
ries and should the French twins and Bel- 
gian twins be taken out of libraries because 
of sentiments expressed? The round table 
ended with an explanation of the Vacation 
Reading plan that Frankfort is using this 
year. 


Sheridan Clyde, president of the Elwood 
Trustees and past President of the Indiana 
Library Trustees Association, then read a 
paper on the Trustees’ part in a success- 
ful library. Mr. Clyde said that the 
trustees should hire an experienced libra- 
rian and then give her their full codpera- 
tion. He advocated the selection of all 
books by the librarian. Mr. Clyde men- 
tioned various standards by which libraries 
are judged. He recommended belonging to 
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the various library associations, attending 
meetings, reading library periodicals as 
well as visiting libraries when traveling. 

Miss Carrie Scott, Supervisor of Chil- 
drens’ work at the Indianapolis public 
library, discussed the Recommendations of 
the White House Committee on Reading. 
She spoke of methods to stimulate chil- 
drens’ reading such as Vacation Reading 
Clubs, the Indianapolis Hobby Fair, and 
the recent poetry project in Indianapolis. 
She pointed out that the library should co- 
éperate with the motion pictures when pos- 
sible. Miss Scott said that children will 
read good books if they are easily accessi- 
ble. She told of visiting the schools each 
fall asking the children to sign library 
cards. The White House Committee recom- 
mended the improvement of libraries now 
existing and-emphasized the need for par- 
ents to have suitable home libraries for 
children. The Committee commended the 
splendid work of the publishers of chil- 
drens’ books in the last ten years. It ad- 
vocated the encouragement of writers and 
illustrators of good books for children. 

Twenty libraries were represented at the 
meeting. 

Lucile Snow, 
Secretary. 


Portland, May 27 


Miss Louise Timmonds, librarian of 
Portland public library and chairman of 
the district, presided at the meeting held 
at Portland public library, May 27. 

Miss Timmonds introduced Rev. C. E. 
Scifres who gave a cordial greeting and a 
word of welcome to those in attendance, 
and the High School Girls Glee Club pre- 
sented two delightful musical numbers. 

L. J. Bailey, Director of the State library 
was the first speaker of the day and his 
talk on recent legislation affecting libraries 
called attention to two bills passed by the 
last legislature which are important. The 
first, relating to the library budget, re- 
quires libraries to maintain for the next 
two years a budget amount not to exceed 
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the total budget for the present year. If 
the local property valuation reduces the 
amount, the board may increase the rate in 
order to keep the budget to the present 
figure. 

The second law affecting libraries re- 
lates to the purchase of coal. After the 
new laws become effective all libraries must 
buy Indiana coal unless the price is ten 
per cent higher than the price asked for 
other coal. 

Miss Anna Phillips of Gas City gave an 
enthusiastic talk on possibilities of rural 
service. Miss Phillips believes that with 
a small number of books better rural serv- 
ice can be given by a book truck than 
through stations. It has been her experi- 
ence that farmers are timid about visiting 
the library, but are glad to read the books 
brought to their doors and that they show 
greater interest in non-fiction than do the 
townspeople. The service is especially de- 
sirable during the summer when the chil- 
dren are on vacation. 

Country people take better care of books, 
lose fewer, and show a wider variety of 
choice than town patrons in selecting their 
books. Miss Phillips took her audience on 
an imaginary trip in her book-truck and 
demonstrated the value of such service. 


County Library possibilities was the sub- 
ject ably handled by Miss Margaret Coler- 
ick, librarian of Fort Wayne-Allen County 
library. Miss Colerick is a county library 
“fan”, and her slogan is, “Any book, any 
place, for any reader”. She gave an in- 
teresting talk on the work done by her 
library through the central building, the 
branches and deposit stations in Fort 
Wayne, and throughout the various town- 
ships in Allen County, which has had 
county service since 1921. 


Two very interesting talks were given 
on the subject What Can My Library 
Mean to My Town, by Mrs. Ralph Bertsche, 
of Alexandria, and Mrs. Ida Ashbaucher, 
librarian at Bluffton. Mrs. Bertsche de- 
clared that patrons of even a small library 
have great confidence that their library can 
supply anything they may want, and the 
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idea prevails that the library will not dis- 
appoint them but will “deliver the goods” 
no matter what is wanted. Mrs. Bertsche, 
acknowledging the limited supply of books 
in the small library, urged librarians to 
make every effort to supply, by borrowing 
if need be, whatever readers may need to 
read, and to give willing service to all who 
come. Many avenues of service are open 
in every small library. 

Mrs. Ashbaucher told how many things 
a library may mean to a town—a good 
filling station for every seeker after 
knowledge, a medicine chest for those who 
need the healing power of books, a store- 
house of mental food. The town, the 
library board and the library staff are the 
three factors working toward the success 
of the library and these may make fhe 
library mean deeper and broader education 
for young and old. 

The Roll Call following Mrs. Ashbauch- 
er’s talk showed fifty-five librarians, 
trustees and guests present. Written ques- 
tions on various library problems present- 
ed by librarians present were reserved for 
the afternoon session. After a delicious 
luncheon served at West Walnut Christian 
Church, the afternoon session opened with 
a lively discussion of questions asked at 
roll call, led by Miss Hazel Warren of the 
State library. 

Book Topics followed. Miss Lois Ringo, 
of the Anderson library staff, discussed 
several recent books of non-fiction, Mase- 
field’s Wanderer of Liverpool, Silver’s Re- 
ligion in a Changing World, James’s 
Charles William Eliot, the Grand Duchess 
Marie’s Education of a Princess, Ilin’s New 
Russia’s Primer, and Lyle Saxon’s book, 
Lafitte, the Pirate. 

Miss Barcus Tichenor, librarian at Ball 
Teachers College, Muncie, gave a review of 
The American Leviathan, by Charles A. 
Beard and William Beard, a brilliantly 
written book, and an excellent review. 

New fiction was discussed by Mrs. Edith 
Croft Wise, of Muncie, who advised her 
audience if they did not have time to read 
both fiction and non-fiction to read non- 
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fiction first, but assured them that by do- 
ing so they would miss a lot of good fiction. 
In selecting books for her library a libra- 
rian can do much to raise the standard of 
reading by being patient, cautious and 
tolerant. Mrs. Wise called particular at- 
tention to two late novels, The Good Earth, 
by Pear Buck, and The Road Back, by 
Remarque, which she recommended as well 
worth reading. 

Miss Lucille Harris, children’s librarian, 
Anderson public library, displayed a num- 
ber of the most attractive new books for 
children, and gave a brief outline of each 
story. Miss Harris followed her talk with 
a story of Howard Pyle’s “Clever Peter and 
the Two Bottles”. 

An interesting talk on Local history— 
What to save—was given by Mrs. Pauline 
Lambert Warfel, of Muncie. Mrs. Warfel 
discussed the importance of saving local 
history material, what to save and how to 
care for it. 

The afternoon session was closed by a 
brief talk by Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, 
of the State Library Board, who expressed 
her gratification at the number of trustees 
present at the meeting. 


Margaret A. Wade, 
Secretary. 


Rochester, June 2 


About one hundred and thirty librarians, 
trustees, and others interested in library 
work gathered at the Country Club on Lake 
Manitou and enjoyed a most interesting 
session. 

Mrs. Grace Stingly Mason introduced 
Mrs. Henry A. Barnhart, who extended. a 
hearty welcome from all of Fulton County. 

Miss Bess Palmer of South Bend gave a 
most helpful discussion of book-of-the- 
month organizations and their relation to 
libraries. From questionnaires sent to 
them, she found librarians rather generally 
agreeing that these organizations have had 
no apparent effect on circulation in the 
adult department but that the children’s 
clubs had stimulated the reading of a few 
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titles. There had not been a great deal of 
saving on books purchased, but a few 
titles had been obtained much cheaper. 
Some librarians had been stimulated to ad- 
vertise a book-of-the-month of their own 
selection as well as to display prominently 
book club selections. The chief objection 
to Tibrary memberships is that there are 
not forty-eight children’s books of first im- 
portance to the small library published 
each year. Miss Palmer called attention to 
the list started in Scribner’s magazine. 
This list, sponsored by William Lyon 
Phelps and others, promises to be most 
helpful to librarians. 

Miss Ethel Richardson of Logansport 
talked on Modern American poetry and 
Mrs. B. F. Long illustrated the talk by the 
reading of a number of poems by Amy 
Lowell, Edna St. Vincent Millay, ‘Sara 
Teasdale, Lizette Woodworth Reese, Aline 
Kilmer, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robert 
Frost, and Vachel Lindsay. The audience 
was very enthusiastic in its appreciation of 
both of the speakers and was loath to have 
Mrs. Long stop. 

Miss Eunice D. Hanley gave an interest- 
ing outline of the many activities of the 
Indiana State Library and asked patience 
from the librarians until more spacious 
quarters should relieve the handicap under 
which they work. She also asked that the 
librarians make their requests for material 
more specific, and that they keep a record 
of books requested so that it would not be 
necessary to report to a library a second 
time that a book was not in the State 
Library collection. 

While the tables were being prepared for 
luncheon, the visitors adjourned to the lawn 
and enjoyed strolling through the grounds, 
trying the swings and teeters and visiting 
with friends. 

Mrs. Henry Barnhart presided at the 
afternoon meeting. 

Miss Flora Roberts of Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, told the librarians that she wanted to 
talk about “us.” She defined a library 
situation as made up of three elements: a 
need that can be met by printed matter, a 
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collection of that material, and a person to 
bring about the satisfaction of the need by 
the use of the printed material. She said 
that every librarian owes it to her library 
to take thought of her growth physically, 
intellectually, and spiritually. She em- 
phasized her opinion that no one should at- 
tempt two jobs or two responsibilities. 
Librarians should not work by the clock, 
or their work will suffer; but neither should 
they work habitually overtime. Librarians 
should play in some fashion, or ride a hobby 
to keep themselves physically fit; but it 
should invigorate, not return them to work 
too tired to carry on. 


Intellectual growth includes the librarian 
“without the walls.” <A librarian at her 
club or in her church activities may grow 
intellectually and at the same time learn 
the needs of the people she meets, so that 
she may return to the library better pre- 
pared to meet these needs. The reading of 
books old and new is a necessity. It is 
wise to set a goal for winter and read on a 
certain subject. Miss Roberts said: “Libra- 
rians talk much about adult education; do 
you practice it?” Travel, both at home 
and abroad, is an excellent way to broaden 
one’s education. For professional growth, 
one should develop the fine art of reading 
for comparison as well as for suggestion. 
Visiting other libraries aids professional 
growth. 

In the spiritual life of the librarian, 
sympathy is one of the most needed charac- 
teristics. We must have sympathy with 
which to meet the many and various needs 
of our public. A library is no place for 
snobbery. Even in the selection of fiction 
our sympathy must be at work. We must 
have great need for tolerance. It is easy 
to be neutral on the League of Nations or 
capital punishment, perhaps. It is not so 
easy on prohibition. We must be tolerant 
of the foibles of others if we are to grow 
spiritually. This is necessary, as we must 
if we do not like them or if they are not our 
live peaceably with our fellow workers even 
kind of folk. If we cannot work with a 
spirit of joy we should get into some other 
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kind of work. Be happy and look happy 
at your job. 

Miss Sullivan of Rochester entertained 
delightfully with three solos. 

Professor J. Raymond Schutz of North 
Manchester concluded the program with an 
inspiring talk on Current problems and the 
future of social progress. Professor Schutz 
said in part: 

“A distinguishing characteristic of the 
American people is their ability to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions that de- 
veloped concomitantly with the remarkable 
technological progress of the last century 
and a half. So far every change in our 
society has been utilized in the achievement 
of social progress. There have been per- 
iods of halting and hesitancy but there has 
never been a period when we have been 
compelled to admit defeat, and let us hope 
we never shall. 


But, if possible, our problems are becom- 
ing more acute and adjustment is becom- 
ing constantly more difficult. In the face 
of this situation every agency now serving 
society must make its contribution in the 
settlement of these problems. Literature 
and its proper use is indispensible to this 
contribution. Our libraries, therefore, and 
their wonderful servants are invaluable in 
their service to the country. 


There are many perplexing problems 
that can only be hinted at and not com- 
pletely discussed: 


1st. 
2d. 

8rd. 
4th. 


The Problem of Race Degeneration. 
The Problem of International War. 
The Employment Problem. 

The Problem of Immigration. 

5th. The Problem of Democracy. 

6th. The Problem of Race Conflict. 


There is necessarily an interlinking of 
these problems. Any success in solving 
any one of these problems will naturally 
help in the total situation. An active earn- 
est interest in the part of every individual 
will help us to save civilization and inci- 
dentally to lift our entire society to a 
higher plane of existence and usefulness to 
the entire world. 
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Whoever makes his contribution in this 
cause is to be credited with heroism and 
loyalty that can not be excelled in time of 
war. It is the supreme challenge of the 
hour.” 

Professor Schutz said the librarian must 
provide literature on all these current prob- 
lems, and in choosing this literature must 
be able to distinguish between that which 
is propaganda on either side of the issue 
and that which presents honest facts that 
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the public needs to help it in the solution. 
A librarian who does this, contributes a 
service even greater than the school teach- 
er, because these problems cannot wait 
until the children now in school grow up, 
but must be solved by our adult population. 

At the close of the meeting, some of the 
visitors enjoyed a steamer ride on Lake 
Manitou. 

Alice D. Stevens, 
Secretary. 


BOOK NOTES AND CURRENT NEWS 


It is somewhat doubtful if Theodore 
Dreiser can be called an Indiana author, 
and perhaps he himself would not care to 
be so considered, but the fact remains that 
a good portion of his early life was spent 
in this state. Terre Haute, Vincennes, 
Sullivan, Evansville, Warsaw and Bloom- 
ington were each his home at one time or 
another. His days in these places and in 
Chicago are minutely described in Dawn, 
an autobiography of his youth. Several 
interesting references to his brother Paul 
Dresser are also to be found in it. Horace 
Liveright, N. Y., 1931. $5.00. 

Thomas Say: early American naturalist 
by Harry B. Weiss and Grace M. Ziegler 
is of interest to Indiana because Say spent 
the years from 1826 to 1834 in New Har- 
mony, Indiana, dying in that community 
October 10, 1834. Say’s early life in Phil- 
adelphia and the two trips to the west with 
the Long expeditions are described but the 
chapters dealing with the New Harmony 
community are the best portion of the ac- 
count. Brief notes at the end of the val- 
ume indicate the location of Say manu- 
scripts and portraits. A full bibliography 
and an index complete the volume. Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1931. $5.00. 

In Simon Bruté de Rémur, first bishop 
of Vincennes by Sister Mary Salesia Go- 
decker of the Convent of the Immaculate 
Conception, Ferdinand, Indiana, another 
pioneer is given the honor due him. Bishop 
Bruté came from France to Baltimore in 


1810 and to Vincennes in 1834. He died 
at Vincenes June 28, 1839. The author 
is interested mainly in his connection with 
the Catholic church and his missionary 
work. It is unfortunate that more consid- 
eration is not given to contemporary life 
in Vincennes. The book will be useful for 
the information it gives concerning the lo- 
cation of papers and records of Bishop 
Bruté while in the United States and 
particularly in Indiana. St. Meinrad His- 
torical Essays, St. Meinrad, Ind., 1931. 
$4.00. 

One of the successful plays of the past 
year was Torch song by Kenyon Nicholson, 
a native of Crawfordsville, Indiana, but 
now living in New York City. Mr. Nichol- 
son has a great many other plays to his 
credit. The greater portion of Torch song 
takes place in a small town hotel. Ivy 
Stevens, leading character in the play, is 
an entertainer in a road house who, when 
deserted by her lover, turns to the Salva- 
tion Army and becomes a serious worker 
for that cause. The play has some dra- 
matic moments and makes interesting read- 
ing. Samuel French, N. Y., 1930. $2.00. 

LeRoy McLeod, formerly of Anderson 
and now living in California, recently com- 
pleted his first novel, Three steeples. It is 
a narrative of life in Midland, a small 
middle western town, early in the twentieth 
century. The three steeples are those of 
the Baptist church, the Christian church 
and the Methodist church. The principal 
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character is Bruce Durken. When the 
story opens he is planning to study for the 
ministry. Less than six years later he dies 
in a fire which destroys his church but not 
before a great many of his hopes and il- 
lusions have also perished. The author 
has a sympathetic understanding of small 
town difficulties and describes them with 
infinite detail. The story is interesting but 
not pleasant and is somewhat longer than 
the average novel. Covici, Friede, N. Y., 
1931. $2.50. 

An attractive juvenile book is Jane’s Is- 
land by Marjorie Hill Allee, formerly of 
Carthage, Indiana. 
girl’s who go to Woods Hole, Massachu- 
setts, to study biology and also for summer 


recreation. It is suitable for girls from 
twelve to fourteen. Houghton, Boston, 
1931. $2.00. 


Four books which will be of interest to 
teachers have appeared recently. The 
most important of these is Indiana school 
law and supreme court decisions by Clement 
T. Malan of the Indiana State Teachers 
College. ‘this work does not contain the 
text of the laws. It attempts rather to 
give the historical background and to bring 
out the important features of such laws. 
Teachers College Press, Terre Haute, Ind., 
1931. $2.50. 


Directing students to the work for which 
they are best fitted has come to be recog- 
nized as one of the most important func- 
tions of the high school. An excellent dis- 
cussion of the plan in use at The Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, is to be 
found in Guidance at work by Milo H. 
Stuart and DeWitt S. Morgan. Some 
features of that plan are: a counseling or- 
ganization for beginners, tryout courses in 
industrial processes, special opportunity 
for exceptional pupils, and analysis of oc- 
cupational interests. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., N. Y., 1931. $1.50. 

The American flag; its uses and abuses 
by Robert Phillips, professor of history and 
government at Purdue University, contains 
more information than its title implies. 
First the history of flags in general and the 


It deals with two. 
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origin of the American flag are considered. 
Then the various customs concerning the 
display of the flag and the significance be- 
hind each of these are explained and illus- 
trated by numerous examples. The author 
sometimes digresses from his subject to 
include such tops as a history of the Star 
Spangled Banner and other anthems but 
all information given will be found useful. 
Stratford Co., Boston, 1930. $2.00. 

Jessie E. Logan of the Spades Park 
Branch Library, Indianapolis, has collected 
under the title Goodly company a great 
many quotations which have from time to 
time been called for at her library. They 
are classified by subject and there is also 
a good index. Teachers will find it help- 
ful. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, 1930. 

Wau-Bun, the early day in the north- 
west written in 1855 by Mrs. John H. 
Kinzie of Chicago has been reprinted in an 
inexpensive edition which will make this 
valuable contribution to the early history 
of the middle west available to all students. 
The book is semi-autobiographical. It con- 
tains the story of the massacre at Chicago 
in 1812 and an account of the author’s life 
at Fort Winnebago, Wisconsin, during the 
years 1830 to 1833 as well as the early 
travels of members of her family. The 
volume is edited by Louise Phelps Kellogg 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society. George 
Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis., 1930. 
$3.00. 


Fifty years of party warfare by William 
O. Lynch, professor of history at Indiana 
University, is a detailed account of the 
political history of the United States from 
1789 to 1837. The author limited his re- 
search mainly to standard printed sources 
and only the most essential footnotes are 
used. There is a good bibliography and an 
index. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1931. 
$5.00. 

Mrs. Sallie M. Sefrit of Washington, In- 
diana, is the author of a slender volume of 
poems called Counting sheep. It contains 
fifty-five short lyrical poems, all unpreten- 
tious but quite pleasing. Some of the best 
ones are The troubadour, Dreaming, and 
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The pirate. 
pt. N.Y. 

The fashion industry of Paris by Marion 
Willoughby, assistant professor of dress 
design at Purdue University, is a pamphlet 
of twenty-two pages giving a brief history 
of the French monopoly of women’s fash- 
ions. Biographies of important designers 
and their principal achievements make up 
the larger portion of the pamphlet. The 
author. Lafayette, Indiana. 

The Old Post Association of Vincennes 
recently published a small map showing 
places of historic interest in that city. 
Copies can be secured free of charge from 
the Vincennes Chamber of Commerce. 

Day by Day: a nature study by Hurley 
Lee Rayon of Lowell, Indiana, is a group 
of essays describing the weather, birds, 
flowers and other natural beauties month 
by month. The author, 1931. $2.00. 

A carbon copy of the first two volumes of 
the Records of Johnson County has been 
placed in the state library. The records 
were compiled by the Alexander Hamilton 
Chapter of the D. A. R. of which Mrs. 
William H. Schlosser is regent. They in- 
clude land grants, wills, revolutionary 
soldiers and family histories and will be 
invaluable to genealogists. Similar his- 
tories for Vigo, St. Joseph, Putnam, Foun- 
tain and a number of other counties have 
already been completed and it is to be 
hoped that such compilations will soon be 
made for all counties. 


Henry Harrison, 27 East 7th 


Marie C. Thale. 


Everything you want to know about the 
Presidents is a compact volume compiled by 
Auburn §S. Cunningham, formerly of In- 
diana, giving a comprehensive survey of 
information relating to the presidents, vice- 
presidents, cabinets, parties, conventions 
and elections. It is a handy and useful 
work. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 

We have received the Art of pottery by 
Gall and Van Etta, which is a valuable 
practical handbook for beginners and 
students. 

The plan of the Art of pottery is one of 
the greatest simplicity, and it presents a 
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well-organized idea of the method of creat- 
ing a number of excellent projects from 
clay. It embraces the fundamental princi- 
ples of modeling pottery, glazing, and fir- 
ing, and does so, in such understandable 
language that even an inexperienced work- 
er, with some knowledge of drawing and 
design, can achieve satisfactory results. 
Bruce. $1.35. 





INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


The executive boards of the Indiana 
Library Association and Library Trustees’ 
Association met at the State House, March 
9th. Those present were L. L. Dickerson, 
Marian A. Webb, F. Grace Walker, L. J. 
Bailey, Arthur M. Fisher, Mrs. Grace H. 
Price and Hazel B. Warren. After dis- 
cussion a joint meeting of the two Associa- 
tions in Indianapolis October 28-30, 1931, 
was agreed upon. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, Miss 
Ringo, the following report was presented: 


Balance received from Miss 





DUG oo ckaciosneneonsoee ces $330.33 
Dues collected January-March 10.50 
TOUR. scacdeisine cenit ee $340.83 
Amount in Student Loan 
Fund, Dec. 1, 1980........ $339.14 


The following committees were appointed 


_by the President and approved by the 


Board: 


Riley Hospital Committee: 
Miss Marion A. Webb, Fort Wayne, 
Chairman. 
Arthur M. Fisher, Gary. 
Miss Ethel F. McCollough, Evansville. 
Miss Caroline Dunn, Connersville. 
Miss Jane Kitchell, Vincennes. 
Educational Committee: 
Miss Hazel E. Armstrong, Terre Haute, 
Chairman. 
Miss Bareus Tichenor, Muncie. 
Miss Leona Hawver, Hammond. 
Paul Byrne, Notre Dame. 
Miss Helen Sharpless, Richmond. 
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Legislative Committee: , 
James A. Howard, Hammond, Chair- 
man. 
Miss Florence Crawford, Terre Haute. 
Miss Katherine Frazee, Seymour. 
Membership Committee: 
Miss Inez M. Paul, South Bend, Chair- 
man. 
Miss Marie Torr, Bicknell. 
Miss Gladys Walker, Columbus. 
Miss Hazel Lett, Washington. 
Miss Mary Cochrane, Delphi. 
Miss Esther Hamilton, Liberty. 
Miss Hazel Frances Long, Whiting. 
Miss Priscilla Jane MacArthur, Hunt- 
ington. 
Mrs. Emma B. Phillips, Tell City. 
City Representatives: 
Miss Mabel Tinkham, Gary. 
Miss Ruth A. Bean, Evansville. 
Miss Mary J. Cain, Indianapolis. 
Miss Grace E. Davis, Terre Haute. 
Miss E. Lucile Gerber, South Bend. 
Miss Sara L. Sturgis, Fort Wayne. 
Publicity Cymmittee: 
Frank H. Witmore, 
Chairman. 
Miss Helen M. Clark, Indianapolis. 
Miss Lola E. Nolte, Mt. Vernon. 
Library Certification Board: 
Louis J. Bailey, Indianapolis. 
Miss Hazel B. Warren, Indianapolis. 
(Ex-officio members). 
Librarians: 
Miss Bertha Ashby, Bloomington—2- 
year term. 
Miss Flora M. Case, Elkhart—l-year 
term. 
Trustee: 
Mrs. W. R. Davidson, Evansville. 


East Chicago, 


The secretary was instructed to notify 
committee members of appointment. Con- 
siderable time was spent in discussing pro- 
gram features so that a record making 
meeting may be arranged for the fall. 
Adjournment March 9, 1931. 


F. Grace Walker, 
Secretary. 
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The Lincoln Hotel has been chosen as 
headquarters for the eting October 28- 
30. Rooms will be available for reserva- 
tion at $2.50 single and $4.00 double up to 
$4.00 single and $7.00 double. 


JULIA CONNOR THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL COLLECTION 


The Julia Connor Thompson Memorial 
Collection of books on the finer arts of 
home making was dedicated in the art 
room of the Indianapolis public library 
April 15th. Charles N. Thompson has 
given outright to the library $3,500 to build 
up the nucleus of the collection in memory 
of his wife, Julia Connor Thompson, and 
has established a trust fund of $25,000 in 
his will. 

The dedication service included a musical 
program by the Schnelschmidt-Koehne 
harp trio, an address by Wilbur D. Peat, 
director of the John Herron Art Institute, 
on the value of the collection in community 
life, and a paper by Mrs. Grace Julian 
Clarke, on the life of Mrs. Thompson, as 
an exemplification of the fine art of home 
making, in which she paid a most gracious 
and touching tribute to the noble life and 
influence of the Thompson home. 

Formal presentation of the collection was 
made by Mr. Thompson in a brief address 
in which he expressed his belief that the 
home, with its beauty and its sacred as- 
sociations, has always been the strongest 
force in national life, and the hope that the 
collection so dedicated might be helpful to 
many through the coming years in adding 
beauty and a true expression of personality 
to their homes. Russell Willson, president 
of the Indianapolis board of school com- 
missioners accepted the gift on behalf of 
the city. This memorial gift will provide 
for the citizens of Indianapolis one of the 
most useful and distinctive collections of 
books on home making to be found in the 
country. 


Books, information, service—Motto of 
the Cleveland Public Library. 
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INDIANA COAL ACT 


The coal act passed by the 1931 General 
Assembly is one that every trustee and 
librarian will want to know about so it is 
being reprinted here. It is Chapter 91 of 
the Acts of 1931. 


“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of the state of Indiana, That the 
board of trustees or other officer in charge 
of every institution in the state of Indiana 
which is supported in whole or in part by 
public funds, and who are authorized and 
required to purchase coal for fuel purposes 
in the operation of any such institutions, 
shall be required to purchase and use coal 
which is mined in the state of Indiana, if 
the cost of coal mined in the state of In- 
diana is not more than ten per cent greater 
than the cost of coal mined in any other 
state or states, including the cost of trans- 
portation. 

“Sec. 2. The term ‘institution’ as used 
in this act shall be construed to include all 
institutions maintained by the state or by 
any municipal corporation or political sub- 
division thereof. 

“Sec. 8. Any trustee of officer who shall 
violate any of the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars.” 


STATE LIBRARY BOARD 


The annual meeting of the State Library 
and Historical Department Board was held 
in the State House May 19th. Much time 
was spent in discussing the Agreement with 
the Indiana Historical Society about the 
Smith Memorial Library which was finally 
approved unanimously. Several publica- 
tions by the Historical Bureau were ap- 
proved for completion and printing. These 
include the volume entitled Men who 
earned distinction during the World War 
to be completed early in 1931. The officers 
of the Board were re-elected; Mrs. Frank 
J. Sheehan, Gary, president; Charles N. 
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Thompson, Indianapolis, vice-president, and 
William M. Taylor, Indianapolis, secretary. 

Governor Harry G. Leslie has appointed 
Herbert P. Kenney from the Indiana 
House of Representatives as a member of 
the State Library Building Commission to 
take the place left vacant by the late 
George B. Saunders. Mr. Kenney resides 
in New Albany. 


INDIANA LIBRARY GROWTH 


The following release was issued late in 
May and should prove interesting informa- 
tion. 

The United States Bureau of Education 
recently completed a survey showing that 
there has been a remarkable expansion in 
Indiana libraries and an increase in de- 
mand for books during the past few years. 
Today Indiana has 4,806,632 bound volumes 
in 888 libraries ‘having more than 1,000 
volumes each. In the six years from 1923 
to 1929 there was an increase of 1,531,328 
volumes in the public, society and school 
libraries, the survey showed. This repre- 
sents a percentage increase of 50.3. 

Based on the 1930 census population of 
8,288,503 in Indiana, there is one library 
for an average of 8,341 persons. There is 
an average of 148 books for each 100 peo- 
ple in the state. This compares with the 
figure for the United States of 132 books 
for each 100 persons. 

Indiana’s annual library bill is $2,368,- 
805, of which $2,108,225 was supplied by 
taxes and appropriation, $51,039 in allot- 
ments by societies, and $204,859 from other 
sources. The greatest expenditure in In- 
diana libraries, aside from salaries, goes 
for the acquisition of new books, periodicals 
and pamphlets. 

The growth of libraries in the state is 
shown by a new chart prepared at the 
bureau which reveals that there were 31 
libraries of $5,000 or more volume in 1891, 
35 in 1896, 50 in 1900, 60 in 1903, 65 in 
1908, 97 in 1913, 186 in 1923, and 180 in 
1929. 
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Of the Indiana libraries with more than 
8,000 volumes each, five were controlled by 
the state, eight by counties, 81 by cities, 71 
by townships, one by a corporation, five by 
societies, 21 by universities, and 53 by 
schools. 

In 245 representative libraries in the 
state reporting to the office of education, 
there was a total of 4,572,093 bound vol- 
umes in 1929, 387,592 volumes and pam- 
phlets added during the year, 873,967 bor- 
rowers’ cards in force, and 14,696,783 books 
issued for use outside of the libraries. 
These 245 units reported 1,206 employes. 

The survey of the office of education, 
which is now in page proof, will be avail- 
able within a few weeks. 


DEBATE QUESTIONS 


The Indiana State Debating League 
(high school) has chosen for the 1931- 
1982 season the following question: Re- 
solved, that the United States government 
should reecrnize politically the present 
Soviet government of Russia. 

The Indiana State High School Discus- 
sion League under the auspices of the Ex- 
tension division of Indiana university will 
consider compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance. 

The Indiana Intercollegiate Debating 
League will use the subject chosen by the 
debating league of the high schools. 

The girls’ division of the Intercollegiate 
League will discuss the question, Resolved, 
that the distinction between amateur and 
professional athletics should be abolished 
in all intercollegiate contests to which ad- 
mission is charged. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


The State Library Collection of manu- 
scripts, which is cared for by the Division 
of Indiana History and Archives, has re- 
cently been enriched by the addition of the 
Austin H. Brown collection. Mr. Brown 
was a prominent Marion County political 
leader from about 1850 to 1855. The 
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donor, Garvin B. Brown of Indianapolis, 
decided to place his grandfather’s papers in 
the Indiana State Library so that they 
would be accessible to students, and by so 
doing he has rendered a real service to 
those searching for historical knowledge. 
The collection consists of some 470 letters 
and documents besides many other miscel- 
laneous pieces and covers the years 1830 
to 1901. They will be useful in a study of 
the social life, the politics and the economic 
conditions of that period. 

Of the many other gifts during the past 
few months one or two of especial interest 
may be mentioned. Through the kindness 
of Mrs. Isabelle Tallman of Milwaukee a 
diary kept by Louis W. Knobe, of Franklin, 
while he served in the Army of the South- 
west from 1861 to 1863 has been placed in 
the State Library. Two interesting docu- 
ments issued in 1848 and 1849 were pre- 
sented to the library early in the year by 
J. Christian Bay of Chicago. The first is 
a bill of indictment for harboring a run- 
away slave and the second a warrant sum- 
moning witnesses for the case in behalf of 
the State of Indiana. 


RENOVATION OF LEATHER 
BOOKBINDINGS 


4 oz. Lanolin (Anhydrous) 


—by Vol 
6 oz. Neatsfoot Oil } ithissiaeas 


Heat Lanolin sufficiently to liquefy it, 
then pour in Neatsfoot Oil. If the mixture 
can be kept warm while it is being used, it 
is more easily applied and more quickly ab- 
sorbed by the leather, but it need not be 
hot. Do not boil. Heat only enough to 
keep the mixture in a liquid state. Place 
wax paper between covers and end papers 
and apply solution with a soft, lintless 
cloth. When book is dry polish with out- 
ing flannel. 

If a high polish is desired, proceed as 
above, then apply a thin coating of castor 
oil. When this has been absorbed, polish 
with a soft cloth or sheep skin buffer. 
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A few drops of oil of cloves in the mix- 
ture while heating will do away to some 
extent with the odor of the hot oil and 
lanolin. , 

This formula was sent to us by Lawrence 
C. Wroth, who says it was supplied the 
John Carter Brown Library by the New 
York Public Library where it has given 
satisfaction for many years. 


SMITH MEMORIAL LIBRARY IN 
STATE LIBRARY BUILDING 


An agreement has been effected between 
the Indiana Library and Historical Board 
and the Indiana Historical Society by 
which the William Henry Smith Memorial 
Library is to be located in the future State 
Library and Historical Building. It is ex- 
pected that an earlier arrangement by 
which the library was to go into the main 
building of the Indiana World War Memor- 
ial will be modified so that a historical 
museum will be developed in the World 
War Memorial. The obvious advantages 
of having the manuscripts and books which 
the memorial library has, and will accumu- 
late, in a building in which a well organized 
library and a trained staff is operating 
make the agreement recently arrived at 
very desirable. 


The William Henry Smith Memorial 
Library, bequeathed to the Society by the 
late Delavan Smith, together with an en- 
dowment which after the payment of in- 
heritance taxes amounted to $120,000, has 
been in storage for five years pending the 
occupation of permanent quarters by the 
Society. While at present it consists 
principally of standard works of literature 
and of correspondence of William Henry 
Smith, father of Delavan Smith, the So- 
ciety has the right to sell and exchange 
books, and expects to develop a specialized 
historical library. The Smith Memorial 
Library and the State Library will thus be 
mutually supplementary. 


The Historical Society has already be- 
gun a few enterprises in the development 
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of the library. Copies of maps in certain 
French archives, duplicates of those se- 
cured for several other libraries in the 
United States, were purchased several 
years ago from Professor Louis C. Kar- 
pinski of the University of Michigan. 
Photostats of seventeen letters of Judge 
Law in the Draper collection at Madison, 
Wisconsin, were purchased last year. Be- 
fore the building of the old School for the 
Blind on the present World War Memorial 
was torn down, detailed measurements and 
drawings were made by an architect, and 
a book of measurements, drawings, and 
photographs has been made from which the 
building could be reproduced. It was prob- 
ably the best example of a public edifice 
by Francis Costigan from the period be- 
fore the Civil War. At the Centennial 
dinner of the Indiana Historical Society 
signatures of those present were secured on 
sheets of parchment; these with a list of 
the founders of the Society and other in- 
teresting material have been worked into 
a “Golden Book” with lettering and illum- 
ination by Frederick Polly. When the 
library is in its permanent quarters it will 
be in a position to add to its collection rare 
and valuable items which should be pre- 
served in the state but which would not 
come within the scope of the other libraries. 

In the belief that many will be interested 
we are printing the following: 


Points of Agreement 
between 
The Indiana Historical Society 
and the 
Indiana State Library and Historical Board 
Relating to 
The William Henry Smith Memorial 
Library 


Preamble 

In order to adequately carry out the will 
and desires of the late Mr. Delavan Smith 
as we understand them and to best meet 
the opportunities of service which he has 
made possible to this state, in which he 
labored so long and fruitfully, and in ac- 
cordance with the following clause from his 
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last will and testament, we have drawn up 
in agreement the points submitted here- 
with. The following is from the Will: 

“TI give and bequeath to the Indiana His- 
torical Association one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars (150,000) for the erec- 
tion of an assembly room, library stack 
room, museum, reading room, etc., for the 
use of the Association, the bequest being 
for the purpose of endowment for build- 
ing, operation and purchase of books. I 
also give and bequeath to said Associa- 
tion my library at my home in Lake Forest 
largely of Americana, to be the nucleus of 
a permanent library for the Association. 
The whole to be a memorial to my father, 
William Henry Smith. Books not suitable 
for the purposes of the Association may be 
disposed of and the proceeds invested in 
books to replace those sold.” 

It is our sincere wish that the terms 
thus agreed upon may fitly honor the 
donor, Mr. Delavan Smith, and his father, 
William Henry Smith, a sound scholar and 
writer of American history, whose memo- 
rial this libt:.ry shall be; that its resources 
and care shall receive the heartiest support 
and efforts of both signatories hereto and 
our state authorities, and that all may be 
to the perpetuation of the finest memories 
and highest ideals of our state and nation. 


The Indiana Historical Society 

1. Will designate this library as the 
William Henry Smith Memorial Library of 
the Indiana Historical Society, provide a 
proper book-plate and ownership marks, 
and in its development will devote special 
attention to acquisitions in the field of 
rare and valuable books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, maps, prints, broadsides, photo- 
graphs, and like material relating to In- 
diana and American history. 

2. Will conduct the William Henry 
Smith Memorial Library of the Indiana 
Historical Society as a public reference 
library. Its books and other material 
shall not be used for general public circu- 
lation, but remain within the library for 
use and consultation by all students and 
scholars, whether members of the Indiana 
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Historical Society or not. For the better 
care and preservation of rare and expen- 
sive material, it is expected that only those 
with serious study or scholarly research in 
hand will be generally admitted. 

3. Will, in general, keep the Smith 
Memorial Library open the same hours as 
those of the State Library. Attendants of 
the State Library shall have access for 
reference purposes to books in the Smith 
library when it is not open. 

4. Will appoint the Director of the In- 
diana State Library as director of the 
Smith Memorial Library, in which capacity 
he shall have charge of the administration 
of said library, and he shall serve subject 
to the control vested in the Library Com- 
mittee of the Indiana Historical Society. 

5. Will permit the transfer and deposit 
of such books, pamphlets and like material 
acquired by the William Henry Smith 
Memorial Library of the Indiana Historical 
Society as may not be suitable for use in 
carrying out its purpose to the Indiana 
State Library for reference or lending use 
therein, such deposits to be duly identi- 
fied, and remain the property of the In- 
diana Historical Society; provided that 
such books or other material not suitable 
or desirable for such deposit or transfer 
will be disposed of to the benefit of the 
Smith Memorial Library. 

6. Will vest its management of the Wil- 
liam Henry Smith Memorial Library in a 
Library Committee which shall represent 
the society in all matters of control, msin- 
tenance, and development of the Library 
and in the relations of said library to the 
Indiana State Library and its Board of 
Trustees, subject to the provisions of the 
constitution of the Indiana Historical So- 
ciety, and to control by the Society as pro- 
vided in its Constitution. 


The Indiana State Library and Historical 
Board 

1. Will provide space for the William 

Henry Smith Memorial Library of the In- 

diana Historical Society in a separate room 

in the State Library and historical build- 

ing, setting aside something over 2,000 
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square feet for public reading room and 
book shelving. (This should provide space 
for a minimum capacity of 15,000 volumes, 
which might be increased with a mezzanine 
book case arrangement in the future to 
25,000 volumes, and a reader capacity of 
25 to 40 persons, besides necessary desks, 
files, etc.) Storage space in the general 
book stack will be set aside additionally 
when needed. Arrangements for a suitable 
memorial tablet will be permitted if de- 
sired by the Society. 

2. Will spend approximately in propor- 
tion the same amount as provided through- 
out the library and historical building for 
the fixed equipment of the Smith Memorial 
Library quarters, and will permit the His- 
torical Society to add to such equipment 
and furnishings as may be deemed advis- 
able, subject to the approval of the Di- 
rector of the State Library; equipment and 
furnishings so provided, which are not 
fixtures, to remain the property of the re- 
spective parties. 

8. Will permit the use of its bibliogra- 
phical resources and will attempt to keep 
these up to date in lines being developed in 
both the Smith Memorial Library and the 
State Library. 

4. Will provide in its budget for a libra- 
rian of the Smith Memorial Library who is 
a college graduate with at least one year’s 
professional library training and a back- 
ground of study in American history. Ap- 
pointment shall be made subject to the ap- 
proval of the library committee of the 
Indiana Historical Society. It is under- 
stood that this appointment is an addition 
to the regular staff of the State Library 
and is contingent upon legislative ap- 
propriation therefor. 

5. Will permit the transfer and deposit 
of rare and valuable non-circulating refer- 
ence material in the special fields covered 
by the Smith Memorial Library, either in 
book or other form, from the State Library 
collection to the Smith Memorial Library 
for use in connection with the reference 
collection therein, provided that the owner- 
ship of such transferred books and material 
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shall remain with the State of Indiana; all 
such transfers to be subject to the ap- 
proval of the director of the Indiana State 
Library. 


6. Will permit the services of the direc- 
tor and department heads of the State 
Library to be given in an administrative or 
advisory capacity in conducting the Smith 
Memorial Library whenever such may be 
requested, subject to approval by the di- 
rector of the State Library. It is under- 
stood that the director of the State Library 
is at all times responsible to this Board for 
the management and control of the Library 
building. 


7. Will permit the services of the Cata- 
log Department of the State Library to be 
used in the cataloging and classification of 
the books and other material of the Smith 
Memorial Library, subject to unusual con- 
ditions such as lack of necessary appropria- 
tions or receipt of large or otherwise ex- 
ceptional collections. 


Confirmation and Termination of Agree- 
ment 


These terms of agreement, after approv- 
al by the Board of the Library and His- 
torical Department and by the Executive 
Committee of the Indiana Historical So- 
ciety, shall be signed by the president and 
secretary and the chairman and secretary 
of the respective bodies, and shall become 
effective thereupon. 


Terms of this agreement may be changed 
at any time upon request in writing and 
agreement thereon by committees of each 
body duly approved by the Board of the 
Library and Historical Department and the 
Executive Committee of the Indiana His- 
torical Society. 

This agreement may be terminated com- 
pletely by the governing body of either the 
Indiana Library and Historical Department 
or the Indiana Historical Society upon writ- 
ten notice to the other at least eighteen 
months before such termination shall be- 
come effective, or in case of mutual agree- 
ment at any earlier period. 
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Indiana Documents received at the State 


Library in February, March and May, 
1931: 


*Agriculture, Board of. 
Budget Department. 
1933 


*Health, Board of. 


Financial Report 1930. 
Report for Biennium 1931- 


Bulletin V. 34, No. 1, Janu- 
*Industrial Board. “Specifications for Fire Es- 
capes” 
*Insurance, Department of. Report 1930 


*Legislative Bureau. “Criminal and Civil Statis- 
br Med the State of Indiana for the Year 


Observance and Enforcement a4 Law, Commission 
on. Report January 5, 193 

Representatives of the ateveas and Brother- 
ge Commission of. 77th Report, January 


1931. 

soldiers Home. Report 1930 

State Aid for Schools, Commission for Survey of. 
Report to General Assembly 1929. 

State Farm. Report 1930. 

*Supreme and — Courts. 
vember Term 1930. 

Tax Commissioners and County Assessors, Board 
of. Proceedings January 5-7, i. 

Tax Commissioners, Board of. ae Tax Bul- 
letin Vol. 1, No. 11, ean gi 931. 

* Accounts, Board of. "Report 1930. 

*Architects, State Board of Registration for. 
Roster of Registered Architects 1929-1930. 

Blind, School for the. Report 1930. 

Charities, Board of. Bulletin No. 190, Feb. 1931. 
“State Conference on Social Work, Proceed- 
ings Oct. 4-7, 1930”. 

*Child Health and Protection, Conference on. 
“Follow-up of White House Conference” Jan- 
uary 15-17, 


1 

Feeble-Minded Youth (includes Farm Folony for 
Feeble-Minded) Report 1930. 

Fire Marshall. —— Survey of Indiana 
Fire Loss Year 1929-30 


Calendar No- 


1387 


*Fire Marshall. “Inflamable Liquids and Gases”. 
“aa Board of. Bulletin V. 34, No. 2, Feb. 


Industrial Board. Report 1930. 

*“Laws Passed and Appropriations Made by the 
Indiana General Assembly of 1931” comp. by 
the Legislative Bureau and the State Budget 


pt. 
State Prison. Report 1930. 


*Tax Nae ge gine Board of. “Taxing Units of 


Indiana” 1931 
*Banking, Dept. of. Report 1930. 
*Banking, Dept. of. Abstracts of Reports of 


Condition of Banks and Trust Companies”. 
*Banking, Dept. Of. 


“Building and Loan Laws of 
Indiana” 1930. 


Charities, Board of. Bulletin Nos. 191-192, 
March-April, 1931 (in one number ). 
*Conservation, Dept. of. Pub. No. 99, “Proceed- 
ngs of. First Central States Forestry Con- 
ess” Dec. 3-5, —_ 


*Conservation, Dept. of. Pub. No. 101, “Insolu- 
ble Residue Studies of the Mississippian Lime- 
stones of oo al Henry G. Martin. 

*Conservation, ig f. Pub. No. 104, “Methods 
of ae tratifying, and Planting Black 


Wa 
*Deaf, School for. Report 1930. 


“ner Board of. Bul. V. 34, No. 3, March 
ea Board of. Bul. V. 34, No. 4, April 


*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 107 A-4, 
“Tentative Course o Study in Reading for In- 
o~ Schools, Kindergarten and Grades 1 to 


*Reformatory. Report 1930. 

Tax a a Board of. 
2, No. 1, April 1, 1931. 

Tax Cointhiguioners, Board of. 

2, May 1, 1931. 

Vegetable Growers Association. 
Review 1931. 

Year Book 1930. 


Tax bulletin V. 
Tax bulletin V. 
V. LV Program 


*Not given to the library for distribution. 





NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Alexandria. The following statement is- 
sued by the public library may interest 
others—“Some misunderstanding seems to 
have arisen among patrons of the public 
library over the disposition that should be 
made of books which are borrowed from 
there and taken into homes where conta- 
gious diseases later are discovered. Last 
year about $250 worth of library books 
were desroyed on account of conditions of 
this kind, some of them unnecessarily. 

Dr. Runyan, of the health department, 
in discussing the matter, stated that when 
diphtheria, scarlet fever or smallpox be- 
come prevalent in homes where there are 
library books, the books should under no 
circumstances be returned to the library 


until after the house has been disinfected 
and all cases of these diseases have re- 
covered. If the patients themselves have 
handled them, the books must be destroyed. 
If the patients have not handled them, the 
books may be sterilized after the disinfec- 
tion of the house, and a sterilizer for this 
purpose has been placed at the library. 

In cases of minor contagions, such as 
measles, mumps and the like, it is not 
necessary to destroy the books, but they may 
be disinfected and sterilized under the in- 
structions of proper authorities, and made 
safe for general use again. When books 
are kept out longer than the specified time, 
on account of contagious diseases, no extra 
charge is made.” 
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Anderson. Miss Bertha Mayfield of 
Salem is a temporary assistant in the 
public library, substituting for Miss Sarah 
Gilmore who has been attending the library 
school at the University of Wisconsin and 
returns to assist in reference and catalog- 
ing in July. 


Bloomington. A loan exhibit of one hun- 
dred foreign picture books, fifty French 
and fifty German, from the Book Shop for 
Boys and Girls in Boston, was displayed in 
the children’s room of the public library in 
March. 

Announcement has been made of the wed- 
ding of Hazel Mae Hanna to Carver W. 
Browne of Evansville on October 21, last 
year, at Bedford. Mrs. Browne has been 
employed for four years in the University 
library. 


Bluffton. The public library authorities 
are sponsoring a movement to place a li- 
brary collection in the Wells county hos- 
pital. Library assistants will care for the 
preparation and distribution of the books. 


Cambridge City. John Nixon of Center- 
ville loaned the public library four lovely 
paintings for exhibit in March. The an- 
nual report shows a circulation of over 
19 per capita; total books loaned 90,380; 
adult 69,997, juvenile 20,383; and 10,000 
pictures. 


Carthage. The library has lost a valu- 
able friend in the passing of William 
P. Henley who for thirty-five years was 
President and treasurer of the library 
board. Mr. Henley left a bequest of $1,- 
000 to the Henry Henley Library Associa- 
tion. 


East Chicago. Work on the addition to 
the Indiana Harbor library was commenced 
on May 7th, made possible by a bond is- 
sue of $60,000, which became available in 
April of this year. The addition will more 
than double the size of the present build- 
ing and, through alterations in the base- 
ment, will considerably enlarge the chil- 
dren’s room. In the basement of the ex- 
tension there will be provided a stack with 
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a book capacity of upwards of forty thou- 
sand volumes, a small staff room, receiving, 
storage and boiler rooms. On the main 
floor there will be added to the present 
quarters a reading and reference room with 
a comfortable seating capacity for one 
hundred readers. A catalog room, work 
room and combined office and Board room 
will be provided on the main floor. The 
architect in charge of the work is Karl D. 
Norris, of East Chicago. 


Edinburg. Money obtained from the sale 
of the former library building has been 
spent for furniture in the new building and 
includes tables for adults and children, 
chairs, magazine rack and wood and metal 
shelving. 


Elkhart. Mrs. Cecelia Menger, cataloger 
for the last year and a half at the public 
library left in March to accept the place of 
senior cataloger in the Milwaukee public 
library. Her position will be filled by Miss 
Mary Houseworth, head of the schools de- 
partment. 


Fowler. Miss Dorothy Washburn, as- 
sistant in the county library, was married 
May 23d to W. I. Eberhardt, a farmer of 
Boswell, but will continue in the library 
for a while. 


Gary. The tenth annual “book evening” 
was held February 25th. It was sponsored 
by the library staff. Six non-fiction books 
were discussed by the citizens reviewers 
and with the music afforded a pleasant and 
profitable evening to several hundred peo- 
ple. An additional “evening” was pre- 
sented May 11th. 

The public library distributed freely a 
neat slip worded thus. 

The Gary Public Library suggests 
“CONSULT YOUR LIBRARIANS 

before purchasing sets from book agents. 

You pay taxes to have expert advice 

available—make use of this service.” 

The public library is advertising the 
reference service of the library by running 
in the daily paper samples of questions 
asked with the answers. With a boxed 
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heading as a continuing attention-getter 
the questions may be followed from day to 
day. The one for May 19th will serve as a 
good example. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Two queries and answers as furnished by 
the Gary Public Library 


What is the source of “All that glistens 
is not gold?” 

Answer: Shakespear’s “Merchant of 
Venice,” act II, scene 7. Found in Bart- 
lett’s “Familiar Quotations.” 

What was the former name of the Isth- 
mus of Panama? 

Answer: The Isthmus of Darien, so 
called because it was crossed in 1513 by 
Balboa, who from a peak in Darien dis- 
covered the Pacific. Also it was the scene 
of the Darien scheme of colonization fath- 
ered by William Paterson. Found in 
Americana Encyclopedia. 


Goodland. The Mitten. Memorial build- 
ing was dedicated and opened on May 21st. 
Arthur G. Mitten, who has had the re- 
sponsibility for the Memorial development 
made the presentation which was accepted 
on behalf of Goodland and Grant township 
by E. W. Dunkin. The exercises included 
short addresses by W. O. Scanlaub, super- 
intendent of schools, Dr. Christopher B. 
Coleman, Judge George A. Williams, Judge 
Charles Snyder, H. A. Henderson of Monti- 
cello, and L. J. Bailey followed by inspec- 
tion of the park and building. Dr. C. C. 
Bassett acted as chairman. The building 
has an exterior of random ashlar Indiana 
limestone in a modified Georgian design. 
The main floor provides for the library with 
a large room divided by floor cases and a 
beautiful children’s room in the center with 
a large casement bay window looking into 
the park. There is a large workroom be- 
neath the children’s room. The community 
rooms provide a large social and meeting 
room, rest rooms, kitchenette, Scout room, 
class room and service rooms. Oil burning 
furnace is installed. The decorations in- 
clude colorful window drapes and many 
lovely framed colored prints from Audubon 
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and Sander’s Indians. The furniture is 
selected most appropriately for each room 
including colonial designs of spindle 
backed, ladder backed and Windsor chairs 
for the social room, wicker and chintzes for 
rest rooms and rustic old hickory for the 
Scouts. Foster Park, which is a part of 
the memorial, is being landscaped and 
planted and will contain an iris garden, 
peony garden, an old fashioned garden and 
a pool for aquatic plants in addition to play 
grounds, tennis courts and a_ picnic 
ground. The buildings was dedicated to 
the memory of Mr. Mitten’s parents, 
George and Jane Mitten, for many years 
residents of Goodland, and the park is 
dedicated to William Foster, who was the 
founder of the town and gave financial help 
to Thomas E. Mitten who donated $100,000 
just before his death in 1929 for the 
Memorial. Suitable tablets to Mr. Foster 
and to Mr. and Mrs. Mitten have been put 
up to carry the message of charity, gener- 
osity and community spirit to the future. 

Miss Luella Montgomery, librarian of 
the public library, was married March 19th 
to Earle M. Kilgore of Goodland. Mrs. 
Kilgore will continue as librarian with 
Miss Frances Pierce as assistant to care 
for the community rooms in the Memorial 
building. 


Goshen. The public library has _ pub- 
lished several attractive folders and the 
annual report, called Library Service 1930. 
The lists are Nature Bulletin, Spring Bul- 
letin and a Book Guide. 


Greencastle. Miss Belle Hanna died at 
the home of her sister in Plainfield May 
29 following an attack of apoplexy. She 
was born in Greencastle 71 years ago. Fol- 
lowing graduation from DePauw Uni- 
versity she became librarian of the public 
library at the time it was organized, a 
post in which she continued for thirty-five 
years. She built up a strong library and 
was herself ever one of the most effective 
factors in its success. Miss Hanna retired 
in 1926 to be with her sisters and brothers 
in Indianapolis and Plainfield. She was a 
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member of the D. A. R., the Department 
Club, the Methodist Church and of Kappa 
Alpha Theta. 


Greenfield. The library board of the 
public library has purchased one of Will 
Vawter’s pictures “Blossom Time” which 
is to be placed in the library. This pic- 
ture won first prize at the Hoosier Salo 
Exhibit in Chicago. Mr. Vawter is one of 
Hancock County’s celebrated artists and 
Greenfield is very much interested in his 
work. He illustrated several of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s books but now devotes 
his time entirely to painting. 


Hammond. Two significant events are 
recorded in James A. Howard’s annual re- 
port. The circulation increased nearly 53 
per cent reaching a total of 501,906 vol- 
umes. This is a per capita of 7.77 in a city 
of 65,000 with a collection of 70,000 books. 
L. Cosby Bernard of Hammond has been 
chosen as the architect of the three branch 
buildings to be erected with the funds from 
the $60,000 bond issue approved by the 
Council. These will be located in outly- 
ing districts. The Hessville and Roberts- 
dale buildings will replace present rented 
store-rooms. A new branch will be opened 
on the far south side and will be named the 
Sawyer branch, in honor of Mrs. Jeanie L. 
Sawyer who was librarian from 1906 to 
1924. J. V. Keeler, for many years presi- 
dent of the board, resigned on account of 
personal business affairs and was succeeded 
by Milton E. McKay. 

The branch at Hessville is to be called 
the Marie Hansen branch in honor of Miss 
Marie Hansen, first librarian of the Ham- 
mond library, appointed 1903 and serving 
until 1906 when she went to the Wiscon- 
sin University library school. As Mrs. 
Marie Easter she rejoined the staff in 1919 
since when she has been head of the circu- 
lation department. The branch in Roberts- 
dale will be named the R. G. Rupp branch 
in honor of the president of the board. 
Mr. Rupp has been on the board 15 years 
and naming the branch for him follows the 
precedent made when the first branch 
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building was named for John V. Keeler in 
1924. 

Contracts for the general construction of 
the three branches went to Harry B. Olney 
of East Chicago, his bid of $46,767 being 
the lowest . 


Indianapolis. The Seventh District In- 
diana Federation of Clubs has given to the 
public library $100 in honor of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Balz. The sum is to be used for the 
purchase of books on child welfare. 

The staff of the public library has aided 
in the A. L. A. million dollar campaign by 
taking out one sustaining membership, one 
contributing membership and thirty-eight 
new individual memberships. 

In pursuance of a new plan which is be- 
ing worked out the public library hopes to 
provide space from time to time in one of 
the wide corridors of the Central building 
for exhibit of the work of young artists of 
ability and promise. During April the work 
of Elmer H. Daniels, sculptor, was dis- 
played with several paintings lent by Elmer 
E. Taflinger. The exhibit attracted many 
visitors and from the point of view both 
of artist and library was very successful. 

Miss Clara E. Laughlin, author of the 
many So yowre going-to books was the 
guest of the Indianapolis library staff at 
tea on May 8. Miss Laughlin spoke in- 
formally and amusingly of her trip to 
Spain and her interview with a very hu- 
man King Alfonso. 

The Home Realtors’ Show has for several 
years afforded the public library an op- 
portunity for reaching a wide audience. 
Each year a Staff committee is appointed 
to take charge of the library booth. The 
committee this year, under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Mabel Hunt, achieved an un- 
usually successful display. Various ac- 
tivities of the library were shown by means 
of figurines dressed by members of the 
staff. The booth was made colorful with 
a counter and posters modernistically de- 
signed. Sections of the counter were de- 
voted to portraying the work of the Circu- 
lation department, the Stations department, 
the Business branch, the Teachers’ Special 
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library, the hospital library work, the 
Children’s department and library books at 
work in a modern home. 

Miss Gretta Smith, former head of the 
art department of the public library, is one 
of twelve librarians in the United States 
and Canada who received a fellowship 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York for graduate study in 1931- 
1932. Miss Smith is now librarian in the 
University of Pittsburgh department of the 
arts. She is planning a leave of absence 
to study methods of museum display in the 
United States and Europe and their appli- 
cation to library work. 

The Bulletin of Bibliography issued in 
April, 1931, contains a Selected bibliogra- 
phy of German fiction in English transla- 
tion since the World War by Leland R. 
Smith, librarian of Butler University li- 
brary. Mr. Smith annotated about fifty 
outstanding books in a thorough and dis- 
tinctive manner. 

Miss Eleanor Conway, first assistant 
cataloger at the State Library, went to the 
Chicago Histvrical Society as librarian in 
May. She will be succeeded by Miss Doro- 
thy Charles in July, who received her 
Masters degree in the University of Mich- 
igan library school this year. 


LaGrange. The ladies of the New 
Century club planted a tulip tree on the 
library lawn April 14th. This is the 
official state tree and it was a happy idea 
to place one on the library lawn. 


Laporte. Burglars broke into the public 
library the week end of March 1st and 
carried away twelve revolvers from the 
W. A. Jones collection, housed in the La- 
porte County museum. Mostly modern 
guns of high calibre were taken. 


Orleans. Miss Effie Southern has been 
appointed as assistant in the public library. 


Swayzee. When the War Mothers and 
the Liberty Guards disbanded after the 
war each organization presented its small 
treasury balance to the public library. The 
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$24 thus given was used to provide the 
library with a Telecron electric clock. 


Terre Haute. Miss Hazel E. Armstrong, 
cataloger at the Indiana State Teachers’ 
college for the last several years, has been 
appointed as librarian to succeed Edwin M. 
Fitzroy, who has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion elsewhere. Miss Armstrong will be 
succeeded as cataloger by Miss Dorothy 
Arbaugh. These changes will become effec- 
tive at the opening of the next school year 
on October 1. 

Miss Armstrong is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin library school and 
has served as cataloger at St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods and DePauw university. Prior to 
her appointment to the position at Indiana 
State Miss Armstrong had charge of the 
public library at Mt. Vernon and worked 
for some time in the Terre Haute Public 
library. 

During the past year Miss Armstrong 
has been on a part time leave of absence 
from duty at the library and has been do- 
ing graduate work in the Indiana State 
Teachers’ college. 

Miss Arbaugh, who succeeds Miss Arm- 
strong, is a graduate of the Ypsilanti, 
Mich., State Teachers’ college and of the 
University of Michigan. She has served 
as cataloger in several college libraries and 
in her teaching experience spent some time 
as a teacher in the Tsing Hau schools in 
Pekin, China. In obtaining her A.B. de- 
gree from the University of Michigan in 
library science Miss Arbaugh received an 
“A” grade in cataloging. During the past 
year she re-entered the University of Mich- 
igan and received her A.M. degree in li- 
brary science in June. 

In its daily column “Terre Haute” con- 
ducted by members of the public library 
staff, the Terre Haute Tribune, in several 
December and January issues, published 
short sketches dealing with the collegiate 
institutions in Terre Haute. Articles on 
Indiana State Teachers College, formerly 
known as the Indiana State Normal 
School, Rose Polytechnic, and St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods, contained numerous interesting 
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bits of information concerning these well 
known Indiana seats of learning. 


Valparaiso. The public library was one 
of fourteen civic institutions receiving $100 
each from the estate of Joseph Decker, 
former directory publisher. 


Vincennes. The second branch of the 
public library was opened in March at East 
Vincennes in the Francis Vigo school. 

Miss Rachel Hanes, assistant in the 
public library, was married the last of 
May to Elmer Lucas and will make her 
home in Bloomington. 


Warren. Mrs. Laura B. Wall of Los 
Angeles continued her generous gift of 
books by sending 167 to the public library 
in April. 


Warsaw. Flint E. Bash, secretary of the 
library board since its organization in 1915 
and through whose efforts the appropria- 
tion for the Carnegie building was obtained, 
passed away April 22d. 


Worthington. Miss Iva Hamlin, assist- 
ant in the public library, has resigned to 
accept a position in Detroit. She is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Alegra Dyer. 


I read for three things: first, to know 
what the world has done in the last twenty- 
four hours, and is about to do today; sec- 
ond, for the knowledge that I specially 
want in my work; third, to feed my mind. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


A college education is not necessary, 
nothing is necessary except ability to read 
intelligently and a desire to know. In 
books worth reading, which no man can 
exhaust in one lifetime, you will find hap- 
piness, suggestions for the use of power 
and wealth, if you possess them, consola- 
tion in poverty, and strength under all con- 
dition.—Arthur Brisbane, editor. 


Our youth should read, read, read. 
Science may facilitate the use of the 
senses in acquiring knowledge—through 
motion pictures and the radio. But I do 
not believe these will supplant the surest 
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While 
science may improve ease and pleasure in 
life, it can never replace the will to learn 
as an instrument of culture.——Charles W. 
Eliot, late president of Harvard. 


process of instruction—reading. 


The school and the library are the two 
legs upon which the body politic stands. 
If either leg is weak the body politic must 
wobble as it walks. Both institutions are 
maintained by public funds to develop more 
competent citizenship. One exists to start 
education; the other to continue it. The 
free school came first. The free library 
follows as inevitably in a democratic coun- 
try as freedom of thought itself—Joy 
Elmer Morgan, editor, Journal of the N. 
E. A. 

The most imperative duty of the state is 
the universal education of the masses. No 
money which can be usefully spent for this 
indispensable end should be denied. Public 
sentiment should, on the contrary, approve 
the doctrine that the more that can be 
judiciously spent, the better for the 
country. There is no insurance of nations 
so cheap as the enlightenment of the peo- 
ple-—Andrew Carnegie. 


An hour with a book would have brought 
to his mind 

The secret it took him a whole year to find. 

The facts that he learned at enormous ex- 
pense 

Were all on the library shelves to com- 
mence. 

Alas for our hero, too busy to read 

He was also too busy, it proved, to suc- 
ceed! 

We may win without credit or backing or 
style, 

We may win without energy, skill or a 
smile, 

Without patience or aptitude, purpose or 
wit— 

We may even succeed if we’re lacking in 
grit. 

But take it from me as a very safe hint— 

A civilized man cannot live without print. 

A. L. Robbins. 
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Public Library Statistics for Year Ending December 31, 1930 


Population Registered Number 
Town Served Borrowers Volumes Circulation Expenditures 

Alexandria ......... 7,330 1,247 9,900 58,769 $ 5,158 
Anderson ........... 42,695 25,401 42,016 213,240 34,846 
ANGORA -...cccccccees 3,652 1,825 7,271 20,438 2,898 
REIMER. Sirs ices tosis 4,246 2,310 6,892 28,074 3,010 
BUTORE ccieccceceeeee 5,039 3,428 7,013 22,685 2,518 
BPORUS cites vs teuieee 1,454 370 4,991 8,249 1,083 
Bloomfield .......... 3,780 1,156 7,158 27,094 2,877 
Boonville ........... 6,911 2,117 13,112 38,359 5,715, 
Boswell .........+6.. 1,432 734 3,323 10,095 2,667 
NOE is desis ccekaee 1,388 688 7,293 28,839 758 
Brownsburg. ........- 2,602 141 7,640 18,587 2,230 
Brownstown ......... 1,758 1,150 3,074 89,300 717 
WEEE oss crawnss 4,259 1,415 6,322 17,786 1,780 
CE iccwecevcceen 2,083 1,323 6,352 9,813 1,784 
Carthage ........... 1,783 985 7,201 14,672 1,970 
Churubusco ......... 2,205 1,810 4,833 15,389 1,326 
CYTO 2c ccc ccases 2,193 442 1,109 7,183 1,253 
Coatesville .......... 1,485 882 7,273 18,052 2,162 
Colfax ..... pj Da creaets 1,509 873 3,067 10,232 1,119 
Columbus ..........- 24,864 7,954 28,283 200,690 11,805 
Covington .......... 2,817 1,014 6,769 19,435 1,664 
COUP os 5 60 oe ba eS 2,994 2,183 5,326 16,776 2,355 
DUGRGEP . 6s cose deecee 4,304 

East Chicago ....... 54,784 12,624 44,380 301,836 42,312 
Evansville .......... 113,320 37,535 168,970 813,112 119,623 
Farmersburg ........ 993 318 1,427 5,412 660 
Farmland |.........+- * 853 484 1,516 5,293 412 
Fort Branch ........ 2,378 943 4,830 16,791 1,628 
Francesville ......... 1,262 4,278 15,414 1,733 
Frankfort j....0.s000 12,969 7,803 24,078 96,784 9,340 
PROMGNE © sic cescecess 1,387 

French Lick ........ 6,133 2,755 5,030 19,430 1,964 
Gao aiawececcunees 117,506 35,107 146,717 644,560 149,531 
Goodland ........... 1,585 850 4,357 17,490 1,965 
GOBNGH: eck iscicece nce 12,006 8,498 20,674 134,391 12,242 
Greencastle ......... 6,658 2,682 12,763 75,996 6,106 
Greenfield ........... 5,817 3,378 13,184 35,728 4,345 
Greensburg ......... 5,702 2,937 11,976 50,173 6,302 
Greenwood .......... 4,217 1,405 6,417 22,975 2,633 
Hartford City ....... 8,096 975 18,700 35,344 1,289 
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Population Registered Number 


Town Served Borrowers Volumes Circulation Expenditures 
Huntingburg ........ 4,396 1,351 5,220 17,745 2,146 
Indianapolis. ......5..< 364,161 126,334 653,880 2,665,096 401,276 
Jeffersonville ........ 16,868 4,118 16,685 90,581 7,556 
MGBPIMART | 550.665 550300 1,452 651 2,167 5,462 883 
Knightstown ........ 2,209 1,350 6,231 17,881 1,980 
BU ORR «1s Siok sews rees 2,595 1,323 10,149 29,894 3,136 
EROTONDC: oisiscscic-s 3,328 1,245 6,077 31,207 2,623 
MOI 6550. ersraiece ened 1,224 734 4,445 16,020 2,943 
MGC si isis vee See 10,079 3,163 12,103 84,742 4,568 
7 | ee a 4,031 1,295 4,277 24,565 3,111 
MGS AAN 0 b.5.0: 5-0 4:9, ca seaidsere 2,217 1,350 4,189 24,063 804 
JD ee 2,755 841 6,264 13,604 1,575 
Monticello .......... 3,440 1,996 14,465 28,914 4,040 
[a 48,933 24,530 66,403 327,791 31,018 
New Albany «065... 25,819 12,506 31,755 119,230 9,066 
New Carlisle ........ 2,547 836 3,589 18,001 2,719 
New Harmony ...... 1,022 695 26,764 31,198 4,912 
North Judson ....... 2,337 1,621 3,882 10,652 2,122 
North Vernon ...... 11,800 8,836 15,657 124,431 8,688 
Oakland City ....... 3,908 1,926 5,876 31,719 1,919 
eo re 5,007 1,454 8,413 23,292 8,357 
Petersburg .......... 2,609 1,542 5,117 33,204 2,211 
PIGHAGIE. ...00 6005000 3,339 2,057 9,195 27,583 4,002 
1 6,759 3,769 10,313 45,762 5,079 
Princeton ..........6. 10,459 4,194 21,925 85,934 7,308 
Richmond .....<ss00¢ 87,408 23,463 17,784 204,481 14,221 
Ridgeville ........... 909 805 4,284 9,679 866 
RABAT BUN: os <.0.6:6:0.0:6-0 3,747 2,191 7,093 25,952 2,919 
Roachdale ........... 1,403 716 4,378 12,093 1,620 
MOON 6.555 ciceecseicwis 1,402 601 2,851 5,016 1,113 
ROCKMOrE. si. oss cseces 4,459 1,490 4,088 19,938 1,869 
RUShVille  .occccce ees 7,023 2,454 10,131 50,060 31,760 
MGM Sarscsiascacidaeee 5,563 2,442 9,719 32,768 3,207 
Scottsburg .......... 6,664 4,965 11,249 52,909 4,219 
ec i 8,803 4,739 15,923 90,257 8,508 
RREPIGRR 605i. 66.6.5:5K40is 3,487 2,356 7,049 20,263 2,592 
South Bend .....06.<. 104,193 45,797 105,417 779,660 92,928 
South Whitley ....... 2,423 1,100 7,905 19,676 2,517 
SPICCIANG ..cscsccess 825 1,825 1,521 886 
Stilesville ....cssseee 939 
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Population Registered Number 


Town Served Borrowers Volumes Circulation Expenditures 
SuUBivan = 6025. ss eects 7,824 3,313 9,146 47,620 3,073 
Swayzee ........... 1,452 478 4,365 14,055 1,877 
TINO oe seaas endo 7,071 3,312 15,626 47,270 5,077 
Union City .......... 3,084 1,899 6,901 84,615 2,179 
Valparaiso .......... 9,287 6,679 15,125 73,966 9,263 
Van Buren .......... 1,762 908 3,334 16,907 1,640 
VAVMR oie cies Ceasies 8,432 4,884 14,395 63,950 5,229 
WEHOW vcieavedesee 1,896 1,747 4,981 11,388 2,366 
Wanatalh:- oi... ccccee 1,260 171 2,834 4,732 1,133 
Washington ......... - 13,103 3,664 18,125 73,012 4,727 
Waterloo ..........- 1,702 
West Lafayette ...... 5,095 1,289 6,831 36,501 4,754 
Williamsport ........ 1,443 852 3,109 10,365 1,501 
Winamac ........... 2,509 774 4,916 14,101 2,490 


Worthington ........ 2,383 1,347 7,016 22,202 2,386 














